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HIS edition of seven poems by Phineas Fletcher 
contained in a manuscript in the Library of Sion 
College is published for the Royal Society of Literature 
under the terms of the Dr. Richards Trust. The 
Rev. Dr. George Richards, a Fellow of the Society, 
by his will dated 25th February, 1830, left to it a 
sum of money for the publication, under certain 
conditions, of works extant in MS. By this means 
important contributions have been made to various 
departments of scholarship and letters. They include, 
inter alia, in the field of Orientalism, the Syriac texts 
and translations, edited by Sir Wallis Budge, of The 
Book of Medicines and The Discourses of Philoxenus , 
in History two editions, by Sir E. Maunde Thompson, 
of the Chronicon Ade de Usk, and Queen Ehzabeth and 
the Levant Company, edited from documents in the 
Public Record Office by the Rev. Dr. H. G. Rosedale ; 
in Literature, facsimiles of 4 Commonplace-Book of 
Fohn Milton, edited by Mr. N. J. Harwood, and of 
Christabel, edited from the original MS. by the late 
ie) H.Coleridge. 

The Christabel facsimile appeared in 1907, and now, 
after an interval of nearly twenty years, this edition 
of a Phineas Fletcher MS. adds another to the publica- 
tions in the field of literature which we owe to the 


Vi 
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generous bequest of George Richards. The volume 
appears within the twelvemonth (though not the 
calendar year) of the centenary of the Royal Society 
of Literature, and also within the twelvemonth of the 
tercentenary of the most illustrious kinsman of Phineas, 
his cousin John Fletcher, the playwright. 

Miss Seaton’s discovery of a manuscript of poems 
by Phineas Fletcher in an unexpected environment, and 
when she was engaged on investigations in no way 
concerned with him, is one of the minor romances of 
research. Luck, no doubt, to which in her [niroduction 
she gives the credit, plays its part in such matters. 
But it needed the quick eye and the instinct of the born 
researcher to recognise at once, in strange surroundings 
with the unfamiliar title of Venus and Anchises, and a 
different beginning, the poem published by Thomas 
Walkley in 1628 as Brittain’s Ida and ascribed by him 
to Edmund Spenser. Scholarship had, on internal 
grounds, claimed the poem for Phineas Fletcher, and, 
by the happiest of chances, the Sion College MS. 
contains two introductory stanzas in which he appears 
as the writer under his pen-name of ‘ Thirsil.’ This 
not only settles beyond dispute a long controversy but, 
as Miss Seaton points out, it strengthens our belief 
in internal evidence as a test of authorship. Now 
that we know for certain that Phineas wrote a poem 
which during his lifetime Walkley could publish as 
Spenser’s, we can more confidently claim for John 
Fletcher, on evidence of style, parts of Henry VIII. 
published during his lifetime in the First Folio as 
Shakespeare’s. 
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Besides vindicating Fletcher’s authorship of Venus 
and Anchises (to use the new title with its Shakespearean 
afhliation), the Sion College MS. adds to the canon of 
his writings a new Epithalamium of 244 lines which, 
as Miss Seaton shows, has a distinctive place among 
his wedding-poems, and has remarkable metrical 
features. The other five poems appeared in the 1633 
Quarto, but there are variations in the MS. version. 
Thus No. 3, Non invisa Cano, which in the Quarto is 
entitled To Mr. Fo. Tomkins, is preceded in the MS. 
by a motto from Astrophel and Stella, Sonnet 54, 
which has given Miss Seaton a clue to other verbal 
borrowings by Fletcher from Sidney. John Tomkins, 
himself a musician, was the brother of Thomas 
Tomkins, in whose song-book of 1622 Miss Seaton 
has, as I think, without doubt identified a few lines 
by Phineas on his Fusca’s eyes. 

Miss Seaton has also made important contributions 
to Fletcher’s biography. She has proved that there 
are two Norfolk periods in his life, not one, and that it 
was towards the close of the former, in 1615 or 1616, 
he was married, four or five years before he became 
Rector of Hilgay. She has considerably strengthened 
the evidence for regarding 1605-1615 as the chief 
decade of his poetic production. Many other interest- 
ing detailed suggestions will be found in her Lntroduction 
and Commentary. 

Both for their positive achievement, and as the 
chief links between Spenser and Milton, Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher must always be arresting figures 
in seventeenth-century literature. The finest poetry 
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of Giles, in parts of Christs Victorie, is better than the 
best of the more prolific Phineas and has unduly 
overshadowed it. But the muse of the elder brother 
has a breadth, an intimate charm, and a prosodic 
variety that make an enduring appeal to those who 
have once been attracted by them. And I feel con- 
fident that this appeal will be strengthened and 
widened by this volume, edited with such scholarly 
competence and zeal. Its publication is an act of 
pietas which, thanks to the goodwill of the President 
and Court of Governors of Sion College, “the grand 
possessors ’ of the manuscript, the Royal Society of 
Literature is privileged to discharge. 


B.S. BOS, 


NOOO Ga lel @iN 
I 


MONG the many vicissitudes attending manu- 
scripts, it is not perhaps the least strange that a 
manuscript of poems by Phineas Fletcher should early 
have found a resting-place in the Library of Sion College. 
Yet this clerical foundation is not as incongruous a home 
for a collection of seventeenth-century amatory verse as 
at first it seems, for the author was a cleric and a friend 
of clerics. More surprising is it that the manuscript, 
having escaped perils by fire and by water, lay un- 
noticed, disguised by an unfamiliar title, cunningly 
eluding the observation of the many scholars who have 
frequented the Library, to fall finally into the un- 
deserving hands of a student who had never given a 
thought to its possible existence, and who experienced 
the luck that attended the princes of Serendip. 

Sion College and its Library. ‘That goodly and 
generously useful Sion Colledge,’ as its member 
Edward Waterhouse called it,! has so many treasures, 
theological and literary, that the identification of another 
MS. can do little to add to its renown, but it may, 
among lovers of English literature, heighten the 
interest that is inevitably excited by acquaintance with 

1 Edward Waterhouse, A Short Narrative of the late Dreadful 


Fire in London, 1667. 
Ex 
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this ancient foundation. Endowed by those ‘ Twins 
of precious memory, and the ever to be celebrated 
benefactors to Londons Clergy, and Religious Incre- 
ment,’ Dr. Thomas White, D.D., one of the Residen- 
tiaries of St. Paul’s, and Mr. John Simson, the College 
rose as ‘a publick Dedication to God in a good and 
gracefull accomodation to persons of learning and 
aged poverty.’ With the prestige added by Royal 
Letters Patent in 1631, its Library was increased ‘ by 
the gifts of pious and charitable Gentlemen, Citizens, 
and their Widows and Children, as also by good 
additions from the Lonzdon Clergy and by others 
formerly well addicted to it.’ A period of eclipse 
came, when Cromwell’s soldiers were billeted in the 
building and ousted the students; but nevertheless 
‘this Beloved Sion so nobly design’d and so kept up 
in its Credit and Reputation,’ flourished until its 
‘unhappy dissolution ’ by the Great Fire, when it was 
‘burned down and ruined; only the Case of the 
Library yet remaining.’ A good part of the books, 
however, were saved and lodged in an upper gallery 
of the Charterhouse. By the public-spirited action 
of clerics and citizens, the College was immediately 
rebuilt on London Wall, and only in the nineteenth 
century removed to its present delightful site over- 
looking the Embankment. Here, as in its earliest 
years, ‘ persons of Learning have access with welcome 
to its fair and well-furnished Library, six hours in the 
day duely and freely open to all comers ’—or rather, in 
this more strenuous era of electric light, for eight hours 
a day is the Library available, and the qualified student 
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is ‘ conscionably and with much diligence and humility 
attended ’—or with the modern equivalent, courtesy. 
The Manuscript described. Much of great value 
was lamentably lost in the Fire, but much also was 
saved, among the MSS. fortunately this of seven 
poems by Phineas Fletcher. The miscellaneous 
volume containing it is classified in the hand-catalogue 
of MSS. under Latin MSS., under the letter A, and 
bearse the }press-marks Arc. L. ao. 2./L. 4or tas 
described as ‘ Latin and English MSS. on Paper, 
Ff. 266,1 17th Century.” The volume contains MSS. 
in folio of the seventeenth century, bound together in 
marbled paper and boards, apparently at haphazard 
and at a comparatively recent date: mathematical 
calculations of Nathanael Torporley and of John 
Bulkeley, both friends of Raleigh’s ‘ magician,’ 
Thomas Hariot: two treatises on usury: a rough and 
partial draft of Lightfoot’s Harmony of the Four Evan- 
gelists: and as the last item, No. 5, English Pastorals, 
Venus and Anchises, etc., F. 235. Of these the only 


1 Actually Ff. 267. 


2 The full entry in the MS. Catalogue runs as follows : 

1. Algebraica, Tabulae Sinuum, etc. 

2. The Usurer Reformed. F. 118. 

3. An examination of those Popish descriptions of Usury 
which are justified and defended by Dr. Fenton and 
otherss F161; 

4. Johannis Bulkeley monensis Anglocambri in circuli 
quadraturam excogitatio. F. 215. 

5. English Pastorals, Venus and Anchises, etc. F. 235. 

Latin and English Manuscripts on Paper. Ff, 266. 17th 
Century. 

Item I is part of the Torporley collection: Item 2, a treatise 
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one that apparently suffered in the Fire was the book 
of verse; it is deeply stained in the top corners and 
increasingly towards the end, with marks of wet that 
have an effect as of looped-up curtains draped on 
either side of the open book. This stain, and the 
discoloration, not to say dirt,! of the first page and 
of the last but one, go to suggest that the collection of 
verse was bound with its present companions only 
after the Fire, and that it had previously existed 
independently. This idea is confirmed by its entry 
in the hand-catalogue made after the Fire, to record 
the books included in the Library in 1658, by John 
Spencer,? the devoted Library Keeper, or, as Water- 
house styles him, ‘ the trusty and Aboriginall Librarier.’ 


on Usury, anonymous: Item 3 is a draft of Sir Robert Filmer’s 
treatise against Fenton, published in 1653 as Quaestio Quod- 
libetica by Roger Twysden, who states it to have been written 
‘almost thirty years since.” The MS. has about the first three 
pages of the author’s printed Preface to the Readers, and, with 
variants, the whole of the printed text. Between Items 3 and 4 
of the Catalogue entry comes a MS. of parts of Lightfoot’s 
Harmony, published in 1644. 

1As a City library, Sion College always suffered from this 
affliction ; witness the lament of Frans Burman, the foreign 
scholar, in his diary of 28th June, 1702: ‘ The books are well 
arranged, chained, but scarce to be touched for smoke and dust ; 
indeed, whenever I examine London books, I make my ruffle as 
black as coal’ (J. E. B. Mayor, Cambridge under Queen Anne, 
p. 362). 

Arc. L. 40. 2./E. 5. 2. Catalogus Librorum in Archivis 
... MDCLVIII, etc. It is not entered in the catalogue 
published by Spencer in 1650, unless it is disguised under the 
erroneous entry in the Addenda: Poemata Varia, Anglice, 
4to. 
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Here the manuscript is entered under the letter V in 
the list of English MSS. as ‘ Venus and Anchises, a 
poem, &c., V. 7.’ This must have been the shelf or 
case-mark, as it is shared by nearly forty MSS., a few 
of which are now bound in this volume. This press- 
mark is not visible on the first page of the poems, but 
others, presumably later ones, are: J2 B2.1: B.2.1.; 
and A 43 written and then crossed through on a 
square patch pasted at the top of the page! The only 
other marking on the MS. is at the top of the last 
page (f. 267), where what has the appearance of two 
capital letters has been scrawled over with loops. 
The last page was evidently detached at one time, and 
was slipped within the preceding one, for it has re- 
mained clean; this suggests the possibility that the 
MS. originally had a title-page, the loss of which 
loosened the last leaf. There is unfortunately no 
title-page now, no author’s name, and no signature. 
The pagination has been made only since binding, 
and the MS. comprises ff. 235-67 of the volume ; 
ff. 247 v.-248 v., 250 v., 259 v. and 263 v. are blank. 
The legibility of the MS. is fortunately unimpaired 
by the stains, and the frayed edges of the sheets affect 
the end-words of only a few long lines. The actual 
reading, therefore, does not present many difficulties, 
other than those inherent rather in the reader than in 


the MS. 


1 From under the top inner corner of this patch appear two 
figures, readable as 16 or 56—possibly the end of either the 
date 1616, or the date 1656; the former might denote 
the date of the MS., the latter that of its arrival in the 


Library. 
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Contents of the Manuscript. The MS. contains 
seven poems in the following order : 


1. Venus and Anchises, ff. 235-242. This is the 
poem published in 1628 by Thomas Walkley 
as the reputed work of Edmund Spenser under 
the title Brittain’s Ida. 

2. Epithalamium, ff. 243-247. 

3. Non invisa Cano, ff. 249-250. This, under a 
different title, is Phineas Fletcher’s poem, To 
Mr. Fo. Tomkins. 

4. Ecloga. Thelgon. Chronis, ff. 251-254v, 1.€. 
Fletcher’s Piscatorie Eclog. IV, Chromis. 

5. Ecloga. Thomalin. Thirsill, ff. 255-259, 1.e. Pis- 
catorie Eclog. VI, Thomalin. 

6. Ecloga. Thomalin. Thirsill, ff. 260-263, i.e. Pis- 
catorie Eclog. II, Thirsil, stt. 5-2 5. 

7. Ecloga. Algon. Daphnis. Nicea, ff. 264-267, 1.€. 
Piscatorie Eclog. V, Nicea. 


Phineas Fletcher's life and poetic work. Since all the 
poems in the MS. raise questions connected with 
Fletcher’s life, it will be convenient, before considering 
them, to summarise the relevant facts known. Phineas 
Fletcher, elder son of Dr. Giles Fletcher and of Joan 
Sheaffe of Cranbrook in Kent, was born and baptised in 
1582 in that village, of which his grandfather, Richard 
Fletcher, was vicar. He followed his father to Eton, 
and to King’s College, Cambridge, in 1600; he pro- 
ceeded B.A. in 1604-5, M.A. in 1608, B.D. probably 
in 1611, and was a Fellow of King’s from 1603-1616. 
As he speaks of beginning his ministry in the house- 
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hold of Sir Henry Willoughby of Risley, Derbyshire, 
it has been assumed that he was his patron’s chaplain. 
His poems written at the time of leaving Cambridge 
express disappointment and a sense of injury, for which 
no direct cause is known. In 1620 Sir Henry pre- 
sented him to the family living of Hilgay in Norfolk ; 
this he held from 1620 to 1650, the year of his death. 
Grosart surmised that his marriage with Elizabeth 
Vincent took place on his appointment to Hilgay, but 
the register of Wilne, then the parish-church for 
Risley, shows that he married Elizabeth Vincent of 
Risley in August, 1615.2 His will was proved by 

1The Way to Blessednes, Epistle Dedicatory, ad fin. 

2See Derbyshire Parish Registers, Marriages, vol. xiii, ed. 
Lloyd Simpson, 1914, p.9. The apparent repetition of the entry 
is puzzling: ‘ Feneas Flecher and Elzabethe Vincet of Risley 
was married the xxiij of Auguste ¢{1615)’: and ‘ Francis 
Flecher and Elzabeth Vincet was maried the xvij day of Julij 
<1616)’ (see reproductions opposite). Though separated 
by baptismal entries in the register, these are consecutive as 
marriage-entries. The possibility of confusion in an English 
hand between names so similar as Feneas and Francis is great, 
and greater than with Phineas’s own constant spelling of his 
name as Phinees. I can trace no Francis Fletcher either among 
Phineas’s contemporary relations, or among the (? unrelated) 
Fletchers of Derby ; and the existence.of two Elizabeth Vincents 
of marriageable age at Wilne and Risley in 1615-16 seems im- 
probable. I have assumed that the earlier date is the correct 
one; but if it is, then Fletcher was married for fully a year 
before his Fellowship payments ceased in August, 1616 (Grosart, 
I, Ixxiv). It is possible that for some reason, conceivably con- 
nected with the tenure of the Fellowship, the marriage ceremony 
was repeated. Another possibility, suggested to me by Mr. 
Thorn-Drury, is that the second entry should have been that 
of the baptism of a child of the young couple. 
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his widow in December, 1650. His publications were 
Locustae vel Pietas Fesuitica and The Locusts or Apol- 
lyonists, Cambridge, 1627: Sicelides. A Piscatory, 
London, 1631: The Way to Blessednes, London, 1632 
(prose): Foy in Tribulation, 1632 (prose): The Purple 
Island, or The Isle of Man: together with Piscatorie 
Eclogs and other Poeticall Miscellanies. By P. F., Cam- 
bridge, 1633: Sy/va Poetica auctore P. F., Cambridge, 
1633: A Father's Testament, London, 1670 (prose 
and verse ; edited by John Arrowsmith) : to these have 
been added Brittain’s Ida, London, 1628, published as 
by Edmund Spenser.t 


I 


A General Consideration of the Poems in the MS. 

1. Venus and Anchises. In substance this is identical 
with Brittain’s Ida, published as Spenser’s by Walkley 
in 1628, but the differences, the additions and omis- 
sions, are significant. In the chief addition lies the 
proof of Fletcher’s authorship. Two introductory 
stanzas appear prefixed to the first stanza of the 
Octavo of 1628: 


Thirsil (poore ladd) whose Muse yet scarcely fledge 
Softlie for feare did learne to sing and pipe, 
And sitting lowe vnder some Covert hedge 
With Chirping noyse ganne tune his noates vnripe, 


1Cf. D.N.B.; Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses ; Grosart, Poems 
of Phineas Fletcher, 1869, vol. i, Memoir: vol. iv, Epilude ; 
F. S. Boas, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Poetical Works, Prefaces 
to vols. i. and 11. 
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Sighing those sighs which sore his heart did gripe, 
Where lovelie Came doeth lose his erring waye 
While with his bankes the wanton waters playe, 

Which still doe staye behind, yet still doe slippe away ; 


Thirsil hidde in a willowes shaddowing 
(Nor higher durst his dastard thoughtes aspire) 
Thus ganne to trye his downie Muses wing, 
For soe the fayre Eliza deign’d desire 
Hir wishes were his lawes, hir will his fire, 
And hiding neerer Came his stranger name 
He thought with song his raging fire to tame, 
Fond boye that fewell sought to hide soe great a flame. 


The author therefore is ‘ Thirsil,’ and the place of 
writing is the banks of the Cam. The name Thirsil 
is Phineas Fletcher’s poetic pseudonym in the 
majority of his poems; so he styles himself in three out 
of his seven Piscatorie Eclogs, in his Purple Island, and 
in several short poems addressed to various friends :1 
thus in To my beloved Thenot he explains that in his 
salad days he called himself Myrtil,? but now Thirsil in 
obedience to the expressed desire of his enslaver 
Fusca. Under this same name his brother Giles 
refers to him at the end of Chris?’s Triumph after Death, 
1610 (st. 49). The reference to the Cam is also 
significant, for the Cam plays almost the part of a 
chorus in Fletcher’s poetry, as it never does in Spenser’s. 
The style of these two stanzas is perhaps even more 
markedly Phineas Fletcher’s than is that of the whole 
poem; his personal references in The Purple Island 


lie. To Master W. C.; To E. C. in Cambridge; To my 
beloved Thenot ; To Mr. ¥o. Tomkins ; To Thomalin. 
2 Cf. also Fusca Ecloga, and Pisc. Eclogs, I, st. 10, and HII. 
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repeat just such phrases as ‘downie Muses wing,’ 
or ‘covert hedge,’ while the line ‘ Which still doe 
staye behind, yet still doe slippe away,’ recurs reversed 
as ‘ Which still do slip away, and still remain behind ’ 
(Purple Island, 1, 13). Add to this the association of 
the poem in the one copy with five others known to be 
by Fletcher, and the case for his authorship seems to 
need no further proof. The argument first explicitly 
stated by Grosart,! and carried even further by Dr. 
F. S. Boas,? has received external confirmation in a 
way that vindicates the principle of using style as a 
criterion for assigning authorship. Yet the slow 
effect of arguments based on literary style, however 
convincing, is illustrated by the fact that when one of 
the four known copies of Brittain’s Ida came into the 
market in March, 1923, as one of the Britwell Court 
books, it was still catalogued under Spenser, on the 
evidence of the title of an edition presumably pirated. 
Walkley was not above piracy, as Mr. Percy Simpson 
has recently proved in an exposure of the fraudulent 
issue of Wither’s poems in 16203 It has not, I think, 
been noted in connection with Fletcher that Walkley was 
the publisher of three of John Fletcher’s plays, i.e. 7 
Kinge and noe Kinge, 1619; Philaster, 1620 and 1622; 
Thierry and Theodoret, 1621. This suggests a channel 
whereby the MS. of Venus and Anchises may have also 
come into his hands for publication. 

1 Grosart, vol. i, pp. 12-48. 

* Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Poetical Works, vol. ii, pp. xiti-xxi. 

8 The Library, Dec. 1925. N.S. vi, 271-7. 


* Although only three years older than Phineas, John began 
his Cambridge life (at Benet College) nine years earlier than 
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The stanzas quoted above are not the only additions to 
the poem. Between stt. 2 and 3 of the Octavo’s Canto V, 
appears a moralising stanza on hapless love (st. 43): 


Happelesse but fonder boye soe vainelie thinking 

Whoe ever Could by learning learne forgetting 

Cann’st thow forgett a song by often singing 

Or dittie Canst vnlearn by oft repeating 

Whoe ever thought to blunt an edge by whetting 
Allsoe the thought of what thow shouldst oppresee 
By thinking more doeth more it self encrease 

Soe must thow much more learne by thy forgettfulnes 


If further proof were needed of Fletcher’s author- 
ship, it is here forthcoming, for this ‘ hapless and fond ’ 
stanza is inserted between two others in the same 
strain, of which Dr. Boas has traced the resemblance 
with other lines on the same theme, in Sice/ides and 
in Piscatorie Eclog III, stt. 10-12. This new stanza 
increases the resemblance, for it is merely a re-cast 


of st. 11 of the Eclog : 


Ah fond, and haples swain !_ but much more fond, 
How canst unlearn by learning to forget it, 
When thought of what thou should’st unlearn does 
whet it, 
And surer ties thy minde in captive bond ? 
Canst thou unlearn a ditty thou hast con’d ? 
Canst thou forget a song by oft repeating ? 
Thus much more wilt thou learn by thy forgetting. 


Phineas. The life and works of Phineas are singularly barren 
of connection with his cousin; yet that some ties, if not of 
kinship, of friends in common, must have existed, is shown by 
the dedication of The Faithful Shepherdess to Sir Robert 
Townsend, son of Phineas’s patron, Sir Roger Townsend. 
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Between stt. 7 and 8 of the Octavo’s Canto VI., 
is an elaborate simile, comparing the triumph of 
Anchises with the safe arrival of a ship in harbour 


(sts 87): 


At length into the haven he arrives 
Where safe from storme the love beate vessell rides 
And as a shippe that now the port atcheives 
With thundrye shotte the angrie Neptune Chides 
And with a thowsand ioyes past feares derides 
Soe th’ happie boye in this faire haven blest 
Meanes here sometime his ioyfull bark to rest 
And mock those dangerous waues that late his boat 
opprest. 


The title given to the poem in the MS., Venus and 
Anchises, is so concise and descriptively apt as to make 
one regret the less happy one of Brittain’s Ida, for Ida 
vale, in spite of its trumpeted introduction in the 
opening line of the printed version, plays little part in 
the poem, and Britain none at all, unlike Brittania’s 
Pastorals, a title of some point. Were it not for the 
reference to ‘Ida crew’ in the poem To Mr. Fo. 
Tomkins, one might suspect the title Brittain’s Ida to 
be of Walkley’s invention. 

The MS. naturally lacks the dedication to the Lady 
Mary Villiers, and the eulogy on Spenser, which were 
openly added by Walkley. More interesting is it to 
find that the division into Cantos is lacking, and still 
more of a relief to realise that in consequence the 
doggerel quatrains that supply an argument to each 
Canto are also missing. They bear the stamp of 
hack-work, and are not to be regretted. 
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If, however, the MS. version has simplified the 
problem of authorship, it tends to complicate those of 
how, where and when. A mysterious Eliza appears 
in the new stanzas as the only begetter of the poem, 
whose wishes were the poet’s laws, her will his fire. 
Almost any other name would have been less con- 
fusing, for no less than four shadowy Elizas appear 
in the poems and experiences of Phineas Fletcher ; 
Eliza doth indeed sway his life. First the Queen, 
whose death the poet mourned conventionally, and 
whose remorse for her treatment of Essex he intended 
to express in verse We have no knowledge, how- 
ever, of any personal relations between the Queen 
and the poet; his usual name for her is Basilissa. 
Secondly, Elizabeth, wife of that Sir Anthony Irby 
whose premature death in 1610 Fletcher lamented at 
the widow’s request in the elegy E/isa. As far as the 
date goes, this might be a possible identification, for, 
as the dedication of the elegy shows by its reference to 
Fletcher having seen the son and heir in his infancy, 
the poet knew her as a young married woman, that is 


shortly after February, 1602-32 Thirdly, Elizabeth 


1Cf. Purple Island, I, 20, Il, 29-33; and To my ever-honoured 
Cousin W.R., Esq., st. 6. 

2The date of Sir Anthony Irby’s death has been variously 
given as 1623 and 1625, probably through confusion with his 
father Anthony Irby, who undoubtedly died in 1625. Actually 
Sir Anthony died in 1610, administration of his estate being 
granted on 2Ist June, 1610. The Elegy probably dates from 
this year also; this is borne out by the poem’s references to 
the dead knight’s children as of tender age, ‘little souls.’ The 
widow married again on Ist June, 1614 (R. E. C. Waters, The 

b 
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Knollys, wife of Sir Henry Willoughby of Risley and 
Hilgay, Fletcher’s patron. This is an improbable 
identification; Fletcher was not chaplain at Risley 
till after 1615, and the ‘ worthy lady ’ who is mentioned 
in the dedication to the Way to Blessednes is Sir Henry’s 
second wife, Lettice Darcy, whom he married as late 
as 1621. Fourthly, Fletcher’s own wife Elizabeth 
Vincent of Risley, whom he married at Wilne, not in 
1620, as Grosart surmises, but as early as 1615; by 
then, however, he seems to have forsworn his ‘ looser 
merriment.’ 

I have not succeeded in drawing aside the veil of 
mystery that enshrouds those ‘ Norfolk maydes and Ida 
crew,’ who seem to have so much affected Fletcher’s 
work. My own inclination is to suspect his * dark 
lady,’ Fusca, as the centre of that circle, and also as 
the Eliza of Venus and Anchises. Proof is lacking, 
but the stress laid on the jet-black eyes of Venus 
seems to point to Fusca as the object of the poem.! 
Chesters of Chicheley, pp. 222, 243). Elizabeth Irby was by birth 
a Peyton of Isleham, Cambridgeshire, and here a possible con- 
nection with the Fletcher family may be surmised, for Richard 
Bridgewater, friend and patron of the elder Giles, had married 
into the Isleham family of Vesey. Also Elizabeth’s brother, 


Robert Peyton, was at King’s College, matriculating in 1609, 
and Fellow, 1612-29. 

'See below, on Non invisa Cano, for a hitherto unidentified 
poem on Fusca’s dark eyes. According to Fusca Ecloga, ll. 88-9, 
he first met her in Cambridge, in ‘ the field that looks toward 
the Plough, and whose name springs from the filthy bear.’ This 
may have been some field in Chesterton, alleged to be ‘ within 
the liberties of the University,’ and roughly to the north of the 
town, where bear-baiting took place until inhibited (Heywood 
and Wright, Cambridge University Transactions, 1, 299-311) ; or 
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There may be an explanation of Fletcher’s pre- 
occupation with ‘Ida vale’ and ‘Ida crew,’ so simple 
that it has hitherto escaped conjecture. In Kent, not 
twenty miles from Fletcher’s Cranbrook home, and 
only a dozen miles from that Brenchley where his 
cousin Walter Roberts found a bride, is Ide Hill, 
even now one of the beauty spots of the county. Is it 
too wild a suggestion that we need not look so far as 
Troy for many-fountained Ida, but within a twenty- 
mile radius of Fletcher’s early home for his ‘ Ida 
crew?’ There is every probability that Fletcher was 
acquainted with the gentry near Ide Hill1 Kentish 
families intermarried with such intricacy, and had so 
many connections with church, state, literature and 
commerce, that it would be overbold to assert that none 
of Fletcher’s acquaintances could link him with Ide 
Hill. If ‘ Ida crew’ can be located in Kent, then in 
the poem to Tomkins, Fletcher was bidding farewell 
at once to Cambridge, to Norfolk and to Kent, and to 
the poetry that they had inspired. 

It is at least fairly safe to assume that Venus and 
Anchises is an early work, and that it was certainly 
written before Fletcher took up the ministry about 
possibly the Black Bear Inn, where plays were acted (B. 
Mullinger, The University of Cambridge, p. 431). 

1Stidulfes Place, about four miles from it, was in the hands 
of Theobalds who had married into a Cranbrook family ; Brook 
Place at Sundridge, nearer still, had been in the possession of 
Sir Thomas Willoughby, Lord Chief Justice, and a kinsman of 
Sir Henry Willoughby ; from Sundridge too came Ursula Isley, 
wife of Francis Beaumont ; while Hethenden, at the foot of the 


hill, was in the Gresham family, connections of the founder of 
the Exchange. 
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1616. Grosart’s assumption, that the publication of 
the poem as Spenser’s passed unchallenged because 
Fletcher, the country parson, desired nothing better 
than to obscure his connection with so pagan a poem, 
receives some support from a passage in Fletcher’s 
devotional work The Way to Blessednes (1632): 
‘Much more are those to be rebuked, who when they 
perceiue a man turned from his former course of life, 
and now to frame his heart and actions to his profes- 
sion, they instantly expect an Angelicall puritie in 
such, and an heavenly estate without sinne or blemish. 
Hence it is that if they find any the least infirmitie, 
they presently breake out into tauntings, not onely of 
the person, but the profession, and into revilings, no 
better indeed then blasphemies against the Lord, 
and that holy calling which themselues professe. In 
the meane time... themselues .... delight? im sinne, 
resolue to goe on in grosse sinnes.’! There is an 
autobiographical ring in this sudden bitterness. 

2. Epithalamium. This poem, hitherto unknown, 
is a welcome addition to the Fletcherian canon. It 
was probably omitted from the Quarto of 1633 for 
the same reason as was Brittain’s Ida—for its pagan 
tone and the sensuous warmth of its expression. In 
these it differs from the poet’s two other wedding- 
poems: dn Hymen at the Marriage of my most deare 
Cousins Mr. W. and M. R., written for the wedding in 
Kent of Walter and Margaret Roberts?: and Eclecta’s 

Eel sss 

* Cf. Grosart, I, xxxi-iii; II], 199. The marriage must have taken 


place not later than 1614; the eldest son, Walter, was born in 
1615 (C. Igglesden, A Saunter through Kent, vol. iv, p. 80). 
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Flymen, a spiritual song of the union of Christ with his 
Church, referred to by Giles Fletcher before 1610, 
and now forming the climax of The Purple Island. 
These two are directly connected, for one stanza of 
Eclecta’s Hymen (st. 86) does duty also in stt. 3 and 6 of 
An Flymen. ‘There is no such striking link between 
Eclecta’s Hymen and the Epithalamium, but a passage 
of 4n Hymen appears elaborated in the new poem: 


Flymen, the tier of hearts already tied ; 
Flymen, the end of lovers never ending ;... 
Joyes never to be spent, yet ever spending : 

the holy knot, 
That Pande: two hearts, and holds from slippery 

moving ; 
A gainfull losse, a stain without a blot ; 
That mak’st one soul as two, and two as one; 
Yoke lightning burdens ; 
Thou that mad’st Man a cee of all thou mad’ st, 
A little living world, and mad’st him twain, 
Dividing him ions first thou one een 
And by this bond mad’st one of two again. 
(An Hymen, stt. 8-10). 


Knottes are tyed whose stronger power . . 
Never more shall be vntwined . . 

Yow loves end but never ending 

Never spent yet ever spending 

Sweetest losse, but sweeter gaining 
Maydens blotte without a staining 

Out of two one soule Compounding 

And two soules in one Confounding 
How with yoake of such a stresse 

Doe yow lighten heavines 

And with more weight make burdens lesse . 


1 Christ’s Triumph after Death, stt. 49-50. 
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But thow that fram’st theise knottes our mindes to stay 

And making two of one didst sone againe 

Make one of two & with losse full of gaine 

Robst man to make him riche with better pay. 
(Epithalamium, ll. 53-74). 


This similarity seems to be sufficient proof of 
Fletcher’s authorship of the Epithalamium, other 
points are the recurrence of the axiom, ‘ Night is 
Loue(r)’s holiday’! and the frequent use of those 
rhymed feminine endings to which Fletcher, like 
Sidney,? was much addicted: thus the Epithalamium 
adds more examples of the rhyme on the word firing 
to those which have already been signalised by Grosart 
and Dr. Boas from different poems :° e.g. 


Hesperus .. . to the West retiring 
Lightes heau’ns torches with his firing 
(Epithalamium, ||. 98-100). 


Loose thy flame and iust desiring 
That long time with inward firing 
Vext thy heart thy hopes out-tyring 


(10. Ie 14129). 


Another poem must be mentioned in connection 
with the Epithalamium, Fletcher’s address To E. C. 
in Cambridge, my sonne by the University (st. 7): 


And now but late I sang the Hymen toyes 
Of two fair lovers (fairer were there never) 


‘ Epithalamium, |. 85 ; cf. Brittain’s Ida, Canto Il, st. 3, and 
Pise, Eclog VII, st. 25; see ed, Boas, II, xviii. 
2 See below, pp. xxx-i. 


* Ed. Grosart, I, Brittain’s Ida, pp. 17-18; ed. Boas, II, xix. 
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That in one bed coupled their spousall joyes ; 
Fortune and Nature being scant to neither ; 
What other dare not wish, was full in either. 
Thrice happie bed, thrice happie lovers firing, 
Where present blessings have out-stript desiring. 


This has been taken as a reference to 4x Hymen,! 
and ll. 4 and 5 of the stanza recur almost verbatim in 
that poem (st. 12): 


Oh happy pair, where nothing wants to either... 
Fortune and nature being spare to neither ! 


On the other hand Il. 6 and 7 inevitably suggest the 
long passage on the bridal bed in the Epithalamium, 
ll. 123-36. The reference may thus equally well be 
to either marriage-song. 

The Epithalamium has an elaborate and stately air 
as if it were fitted in the poet’s mind for persons of 
rank ; it is of a different order of composition from the 
simpler and more familiar Hymen. I have unfortun- 
ately not succeeded in tracing the bridal pair whom 
Fletcher was celebrating? The phrase ‘ Norwiche 
plaines ’ testifies to his personal knowledge of the town, 
and of its still-surviving peculiarity of calling an open 
space or square a plain. The Norwich connection 
links the poem with that To Mr. Fo. Tomkins; its 
chief verbal resemblances, apart from the other 
wedding-song, are with Brittain’s Ida. 


1 Grosart, II, 214. 

2] have searched the registers of twenty-one churches in 
Norwich for the period 1603-1621, but without result. 

3 For this comment I am indebted to Mr. Walter Rye. 
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In metrical structure the poem is the most complex and 
ambitious of Fletcher’s compositions ; regular stanzas of 
7, 8 and g lines are interspersed with passages irregular 
in length and in structure. The severity of the poet’s 
self-imposed rhyme-scheme will be realised when it is said 
that the poem of 244 lines rests on 62 rhyme-types; the 
most unusual passage is perhaps Il. 77-94, where the 
monosyllabic rhyme on away is hammered out for 18 
consecutive lines in clangorous contrast to the frequent 
dissyllabic rhyme, and to the very free passage of 
enclosed quatrains and couplets, of varying line- 
length, that immediately follows. The lyric movement 
is more supple than in most of Fletcher’s poems. 
The free interspersion of long with short lines is not 
found again in his secular work, but only in some of his 
religious poems,! and there, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, in a heavier cadence. Only in the Epithalamium 
does he handle irregular verse with richness, and yet 
with a freshness reminiscent for us of Herrick. In 
no other elaborate poem is Fletcher so free from 
his tendency to self-repetition ; in no other has he so 
easy a command of so many and varied notes; his 
‘prosodic fidgetiness’ is here subdued to harmonious 
variety of rhythm. ‘The happy result is seen in such 
melodious lines as those which compare the bride 
to the moon and the bridegroom to Hesperus or 
to Apollo. 

3. Non invisa Cano, ff. 249-50. This poem is 
included in the Quarto of 1633, where fortunately 
this non-committal title is replaced by the explicit one 


* Here the influence of George Herbert is surely discernible. 
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To Mr. Fo. Tomkins. This identifies for us the 
Thomalin not only of this poem, but also of the 
Eclogs, and of The Purple Island: 


Young Thomalin, whose notes and silver string 
Silence the rising Lark, and falling Swan. 


John Tomkins, organist of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, left to take up the post of organist to St. 
Paul’s in either 1619 or 1622:1 the uncertainty of 
date leaves a corresponding uncertainty of the place 
where this poem was written. If 1619, Fletcher 
was still at Risley with his patron, Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby ; if 1622, he had already entered upon his 
duties as rector of Hilgay in Norfolk. There is a 
third possibility, that Fletcher wrote still earlier, and 
that Tomkins was projecting a move to Court (the 
references in the poem are to the Court, not to the 
City), which was not at once realised. The clue 
probably lies in the last line, ‘ Farewell yee Norfolke 
maydes and Ida Crew’; but the implications of this 
line are still puzzling.2 One thing is clear: Tomkins 
is about to leave Cambridge, Fletcher has already left 
it. The poem is therefore later in date than Eclog VJ, 
in which the friends are both established in Cambridge, 
and also probably than the Quarto’s poem on Nothing, 


1See D.N.B., and N. & Q., Ser. Ill, ix, 260. From the dates 
with which Mr. Venn has courteously supplied me, in advance 
of a forthcoming volume of Alumni Cantabrigienses, it seems 
that three years (1619-22) of John Tomkins’s life remain un- 
accounted for, between the last knowledge of him at King’s 
College and his first appearance at St. Paul’s. 


2 See pp. exit, acl 4- 
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entitled To Thomalin, which tells how Thirsil was 
forced to leave Cambridge and with it the society of 
his beloved comrade. 

The reference by name to a musical composition 
by John Tomkins is interesting ; it seems probable 
that if we could only recover a MS. volume of John 
Tomkins’s music, we might recover with it lost lyrics 
by Phineas Fletcher. One such may with fair cer- 
tainty be rescued from the Songs of Three, Four, Five 
and Six Parts (1622), of John’s more famous brother, 
Thomas Tomkins. Here each piece has a separate 
dedication; No. 21 is dedicated To Mr. Phinees 


Fletcher, and its words run thus: 


Fusca, in thy starry eyes 

Love, in black still mourning, dies, 
That among so many slain 

Thou hast loved none again. 


Fusca, as has been seen, was the name given by Fletcher 
to his cruel ‘ dark lady,’ of whom in his poem To Thenot 
he says : 


There may I safely sing, all fearlesse sitting, 
My Fusca’s eyes, my Fusca’s beauty dittying. 


This is evidently one of his ditties to Fusca’s eyes. 
Nos. 12, 16, 22 and 25 of the songs have similarities 
of rhyme and phrase with Fletcher’s work, but the 
dedications afford no confirmation! 

The motto-couplet, prefixed to the poem in the 
MS., being taken from Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, 


*See E. H. Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse, p. 195; and 
cf. his English Madrigal Composers, pp. 299-300. 
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Sonnet 54, has given the clue to other verbal borrowings 
in Fletcher’s work from Sidney’s poetry and prose ; 
these are noted where they occur. It will be remem- 
bered that Giles Fletcher the elder wrote a Latin elegy 
on Sidney. 

The last stanza in the MS. supplies the third line 
that is missing from the Quarto text : 


Goe litle pipe he never will deceave thee 


This line gains an added interest from the fact that 
Coleridge played with the stanza and experimented 
metrically with lines 1 and 5, combining them with 
shorter lines to produce a plaintive movement The 
line ‘ Farewell yee Norfolke maydes and Ida Crew,’ 
which for Grosart clinched the argument for Fletcher’s 
authorship of Brittain’s Ida, has still more force now 
that the poem appears in the one MS. collection, 
associated with Brittain’s Ida on the one hand, and 
with a Norwich epithalamium on the other. It 1s, 
however, curious that the MS. points to Venus and 
Anchises as the real title of the first poem. 

The periodic renunciation of poetry is apt to be a 
habit with Fletcher; witness his poem To my ever 
honoured Cousin W. R. Esquire, in which, while still at 
Cambridge, but in a disgruntled mood with the muddy 
Chame, he forswears his merry piping trade. This 
poem to Tomkins does, however, seem to indicate a 
more serious purpose, which, as Grosart showed, is 
borne out by the facts as we know them. He soon 
ends his ‘ looser merriment,’ feels the inspiration of a 


1 See Commentary. 
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new strain and renounces the Norfolk maids and Ida 
crew with all for which they stood. 

4. Ecloga. Thelgon. Chronis, i.e. Piscatorie Eclog IV. 
This poem must have been written before March, 
1610-11, the month of the death of the elder Giles 
Fletcher, Thelgon. The other interlocutor of the 
Quarto, Chromis,! is regularly called Chronis in the 
MS. The poem is a lament for the lack of worthy 
preferment in the University, a sore subject with both 
father and son, and there is a general, though not a 
verbal, resemblance in subject and treatment with the 
father’s Latin Eclogue, Contra Praedicatorum Con- 
temptu,? between Myrtilus and Celadon, that is, Giles 
Fletcher and Walter Haddon. 

Two stanzas of the Quarto do not appear in the 
INMS.5 stt. 18 and *22-5 thes irst as a bittersinveccive 
against blind and dumb teachers which recalls Milton’s 
later denunciation of ‘ blind mouths,’ and is part of a 
passage recurring in The Apollyonists*® ; the second is 
an invidious comparison with the prelates of the 
Roman Church, such as might well also recur in The 
Apollyonists, but does not. 

5. Ecloga. Thomalin. Thirsill, 1.e. Piscatorie Eclog VI, 
Thomalin, One variation between the MS. and the 
Quarto is important as bearing on the date of the poem. 


* Chromis, the name in Virgil, Ecl. vi, 13, of a faun or satyr, 
is in Greek the name of a kind of fish; is it here a pun upon 
Phineas Fletcher’s finny-sounding name ? 


* Printed by William Dillingham in his Poemata Varii Argu- 
mentt, 1678, 


8 Canto III, st. 24. 
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The ‘fair Nica’ of st. 17, Fletcher’s wife Elizabeth 
Vincent, appears in the MS. as‘ Fusca faire.’ The 
difference of name proves the poem to have been 
written defore Fletcher transferred his affections to 
Elizabeth Vincent, not after, as the name Nicea 
seemed to indicate. This suits well with the location 
of the poem in Cambridge, not at Risley, and proves 
it to be fairly early work. The change from Fusca to 
Nicza in the Quarto was unintelligent, for the rest of 
the stanza, describing how ‘those stormes of looser 
fire are layd full lowe,’ is left unaltered, and could 
hardly have been felt by Mrs. Fletcher to be applicable 
or pleasant reading. A similar alteration is made with 
Thomalin’s lady, Melite of the Quarto (stt. 14, 19), 
who in the MS. is Stella; this name connects the 
Eclog with Eclog VII, where Thomalin celebrates the 
beauty of Stella in terms that are repeated in Brittain’s 
Ida (stt. 14 ff.). The Eclog bears strong resemblance 
in structure and phrasing to the Latin Ec/oga entitled 
Fusca ; and it is amusing to see that Fletcher translates 
from Fusca Ecloga the description of his emotions at 
first meeting Fusca and calmly transfers them to 
Thomalin and his Melite-Stella (Fusca Ecloga, ll. 92- 
iter bors el 307 3.1 wc, cog. Vl, St... 1TA=16), 
This may be taken as an additional proof that Eclog VJ, 
even in the MS. form, was actually written soon after 
the period of Fusca’s domination. The rdles are inter- 
changed: in the Latin eclogue, Thyrsilis is the distracted 
lover, Damon the wise adviser; in the English, 
Thomalin has to suffer Thirsil’s good advice. Again, 
one of the passages common to the English and to the 
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Latin eclogues re-appears in Siceltdes with the appro- 
priate alterations, as do two other passages from the 
English alone! By such Proteus-like changes does 
Fletcher elude the still-grasping hands of the com- 
mentator. 

6. Ecloga. Thomalin. Thirsill, i.e. Piscatorie Eclog LI, 
Thirsil, stt. 5-25. The allusion to Thelgon as ‘ lately 
dead’ (st. 8) dates this eclogue some moderate time 
after March, 1610-11, the date of the death of the 
elder Giles; while the complaint for the imminent 
departure of Phineas from Cambridge points to a date 
before 1615, the year of his marriage with Elizabeth 
Vincent. John Tomkins (Thomalin) is evidently still 
remaining in Cambridge. 

There are some interesting differences between the 
MS. and the Quarto versions of this eclogue. The 
MS. lacks the setting to the poem given in the Quarto, 
the four introductory and the two closing stanzas of 
five lines, spoken by two additional fishers, Dorus and 
Myrtilus. On the other hand it retains, between stt. 
19 and 20 of the Quarto, a vigorous stanza (16), 
denunciatory of the nine Muses of Cambridge : 

Will Thirsill thus the Muses hope deceave 
Thomalin where now doe those nine Muses lye ? 
Those Chaster maydes our dangerous shoares doe leave 
Instead of those ambition, flatterie, 
Hate, ryot, wrong, oppression, briberie, 

Pride high as heav’n, Covetise deepe as hell 

Are those nine Muses which by Camus dwell 
If such nine Muses be nine Muses fare yow well. 


It is not surprising that either Fletcher himself, or 


1 See Commentary. 
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the printer to the University, thought it prudent to 
suppress this outburst. 

The exact circumstances of Phineas Fletcher’s de- 
parture from Cambridge I have not discovered,! but 
st. 3 (st. 7 Quarto) of this eclogue makes it obvious 
that he had been, unjustly as he thought, deprived of 
lucrative work; in piscatory language, his net and 
fish had been causelessly seized and ‘ with vngratefull 
spite | Bestow’d vpon a lesse deserving swaine.’ The 
defiant assertion in the next stanza of the value of his 
poetry makes one wonder whether his addiction to 
poetry was the reason alleged2 He must have known 
that his marriage with Elizabeth Vincent in August, 
1615, would mean the loss of his Fellowship. 
Whatever the reason, the similarity with his father’s 
earlier disappointment leads the poet to a veiled account 
of the circumstances in which the elder Giles left the 
University twenty to thirty years previously. A pos- 
sible reading of these circumstances is tentatively 
offered here, in explanation of the allegorical expres- 
sions of stt. 7, 8 and Io (stt. 11, 12 and 14 Quarto). 
It is well known that in 1576 Giles Fletcher the elder 
was one of those members of King’s College who 
actively opposed the Provost, Dr. Goad, for infringe- 
ment of the statutes. By Burghley’s decision, the 


1 The two Latin poems, In Electionem Coll. Trin. carmen and 
In eandem, show that Fletcher tried at some time to obtain a post 
at Trinity College; he pleads that, like seed transplanted from 
sterile to rich ground, his powers will ripen and be more fruitful 
for the change: Utinam ex vobis unus, quanquam ultimus, essem | 

2Cf. Eclog VII, 36: ‘this pipe, which oft proud storms 
restrained ; Which, spite of Chamus spite, I still retained.’ 
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petition was disallowed, and its promoters obliged to 
make submission Naturally no love would in future 
be lost between them and their Provost, and they could 
have little hope of his support in applications for 
University appointments. In 1577, however, Fletcher 
was Deputy Orator of the University, the Public 
Orator from 1573 having been Richard Bridgewater, 
also a Fellow of King’s College. Now it was common 
for the deputy to succeed to the office; thus Thomas 
Bynge (Public Orator, 1565-70) and John Becon 
(1571-3) had served respectively as deputy and sub- 
stitute for their predecessors. It would therefore be 
natural for Giles Fletcher to look forward to stepping 
into Bridgewater’s shoes, ‘the finest place in the 
University,’ as George Herbert later called it. But 
in 1580, when the seven-years’ term of office was up, 
and Bridgewater retired, Anthony Wingfield, Fellow of 
Trinity, was elected, thus disappointing the expecta- 
tions, certainly of Gabriel Harvey,” and possibly also 
of Giles Fletcher. This disappointment would tally 
with the son’s statement in the Eclog : 


To him the river gives a Costlie boate 

That on his waters he may safelie floate 
<The songs reward, which oft unto his shore) 
He sweetlie sang. 


1 Cf. Heywood and Wright, The Ancient Laws... for King’s 
College, Cambridge, etc., pp. 239-49. 

> Cf. McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe, v, 83, note 2; 
Pedantius, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, p. xxxviii. Ina letter Harvey 
spoke of finding three other candidates in the field, all greatly 
junior to him (Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore 
Smith, p. 36). 
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But ‘ Scarce of the boate he yet was full possest,’ when 
the fickle Cam ‘ Againe bestowes it on a wandring 
guest | Whom then he onelie sawe’; then it banished 
Fletcher, ‘ As if him self were wrongd and did not 
wrong ye swaine.’ The term ‘ wandring guest’ ap- 
plied to Wingfield is illustrated by the fact that the 
very next year after election he accompanied Peregrine 
Bertie, Lord Willoughby, on an embassy to Denmark. 
Giles Fletcher, who in January 1581-2 had married, 
became in the following year Chancellor of Sussex,1 
and later joined in various diplomatic journeys. But 
this was not the end. In 1587-8, Wingfield was 
re-elected ; and that in this he again defeated the 
hopes of Fletcher seems to be indicated by st. to 
(st. 14 Quarto) : 


One daye it Chaunc’d he spies the painted boate 

Which once was his though his of right it were, 

Yet bought it now againe and bought it deare. 
But Came to Griphus gave it once againe. 


Once more Wingfield justified the epithet ‘ wandring 
guest,’ for in March, 1589, he was granted leave of 
absence to go abroad in the Queen’s service, on con- 
dition that he supplied a deputy; instead of doing 
so he resigned office on 25th Sept., 1589.2 Giles 


1Cf. State Papers, Dom., 1587-90, p. 100, vol. clix., No. 16, 
March 8, 1583: ‘ Matters to be communicated to Dr. Fletcher, 
Chancellor of Sussex.’ This may have been Richard Fletcher, 
later Bishop of London, but not probably, he being already 
established in a living (cf. D.N.B.). 

2 For the facts relating to the post of Public Orator, see The 
Historical Register of the University of Cambridge to 1910, ed. 
J. R. Tanner, 1917, pp- 47-9. 
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Fletcher returned from his mission to Germany after 
July, 1587,1 and seems to have been in England until 
his embassy to Russia in the summer of 1588 5 he was 
therefore on the spot for the election of March, 1587-8. 
His son alludes to the Russian expedition (st. 9; st. 13 
Quarto), but apparently out of chronological order. 
It is curious that Eclog J, in which Thelgon himself 
recounts his career, makes no mention of Gripus,? or 
of these circumstances. 

7. Ecloga. Algon. Daphnis. Nicea, i.e. Piscatorie 
Eclog V, Nicea. A curious variation from the Quarto 
pervades the MS. version, not so drastic a shifting of 
experiences as from Fusca Ecloga to Eclog VI, but a 
more confusing transposition of names. According 
to the Quarto, Fletcher, in leaving Cambridge, changes 
his poetic pseudonym, Thirsil, to Algon, and is re- 
ceived in Derbyshire by ‘ friendly Damon,’ presumed 
to be his patron, Sir Henry Willoughby. In the MS., 


1 State Papers Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 212; a letter of 
TIth July, 1587, alludes to Fletcher, with the Governor. of the 
Adventurers, waiting at Hamburg for convoy. 

* Another reading of the story might radiate from the name 
Gripus, of which the MS. form Griphus shows its meaning of a 
riddle, enigma. Thomas Ridley, Giles Fletcher’s school-fellow 
and a year junior to him at King’s College, was appointed head- 
master at Eton about 1580 at the very early age of thirty. But 
it is not known that Fletcher desired this post, nor do the other 
points of the allegory seem to tally. On the other hand, I know 
no reason for applying this enigmatic name to Anthony Wing- 
field ; but it might apply to any of the numerous Goad family, 
whose name, if ambiguously anagrammatised (a dog, a god), 
recalls the famous charge against Elizabethan atheists of 
‘spelling god backwards.’ 

3 See Grosart, IV, 360-5, quoting Rev. J. H. Clark. 
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however, Fletcher appears as Daphnis, and is received 
by ‘freindlie Algon.’ The poet must have realised 
later that a name which meant ‘ smarting from pain’ 
was more suitable to himself than to his consoler. 
Fortunately the nymph remains unchanged, the con- 
quering Nicza, Elizabeth Vincent. It has generally 
been thought that Fletcher left Cambridge to become 
Sir Henry’s chaplain in 1616; but he must have 
been acquainted with Risley earlier, for in August, 
1615, he married Elizabeth Vincent at Wilne1 His 
enforced departure from Cambridge must then have 
been prior to that spring of 1615 when she consented 
to his suit—unless indeed Eclog V describes merely a 
poetic rather than an actual season. 

The inter-relation of the poems in date and subject. 
The Eclogs are apparently in chronological order, un- 
like the order of the Quarto: the whole MS. collection 
might well be so,? were it not for the poem to Tomkins, 
and even with this there is the possibility that it was 
written before the final departure of Tomkins from 
Cambridge. None of the poems are late work, as the 
extreme downward limit of 1622 shows. ‘The upward 
limit can be safely placed as far back as 1603, the year 
that Fletcher published verse greatly inferior to this in 


1 See above, p. xv. 

2Venus and Anchises, probably soon after 1603; Ept- 
thalamium, more mature work, probably before 1611, when 
Fletcher took his B.D.; Non invisa Cano, before 1622; Thelgon, 
Chronis (Eclog IV), before 1610-11; Thomalin, Thirsill 
(Eclog VI), before 1615; Thomalin, Thirsill (Eclog I), between 
1610-11 and 1615; Algon, Daphnis, Nicea (Eclog V), shortly 
before August 1615. 
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the University collection Sorrowes Foy, and also the 
year after the last edition in Shakespeare’s lifetime 
of Venus and Adonis. Indeed, it might well be 
‘set a few years later. The great mass of Fletcher’s 
poetic work has gradually been proved to centre round 
the date 1610, however late its publication! The 
five years on either side of this date probably form the 
decade of Phineas Fletcher’s chief poetic production. 
Since a personal introduction is prefaced to Venus 
and Anchises, all the poems of the MS. have some 
direct reference to the poet’s life and activities. The 
first three poems, though of varying kinds, are con- 
nected by the famous Ida and Norfolk references: the 
new preface to Venus and Anchises proves it to have 
been written beside the Cam, and this points to the 
Ida period having run concurrently with the time at 
Cambridge, possibly during the vacations. The 
Epithalamium, a Norwich poem, has closer correspon- 
dences with Venus and Anchises than with any other 
poem, and this seems to link the Ida with the Norfolk 
period. The poem to Tomkins bids farewell to these 
two sources of inspiration, and this alone would incline 
one to place it considerably earlier than 1619 or 1622. 
All this makes it clear that the Norfolk period of these 
1 The Locusts or Apollyonists, published in 1627, is proved by 
the reference in the Sloane MS. to Giles Fletcher’s death to have 
been finished early in 1610-11 (Boas, I, xiv.) ; The Purple Island 
(1633) was evidently begun about the same time as Christ’s 
Victorie and Triumph, published in 1610 (cf. Canto I, st. 59) ; 
Elisa (1633), hitherto assigned to 1625, is fixed at 1610 by the 
proof of Sir Anthony Irby’s death in that year (see above, p. xxi). 


The Eclogs also centre round this date. An Hymen cannot be 
later than 1614 (see above, p. xxiv). 
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poems is earlier than, and quite distinct from, what has 
hitherto been referred to as Fletcher’s only Norfolk 
period, his rectorship of Hilgay. In reality there were 
two Norfolk periods, one of youth and poetry and play, 
and the other of maturity and prose-writing and work. 
All the Ec/ogs of the MS. are directly personal to 
Fletcher, his family and friends. The collection does 
not include that Ec/og VII which, though less directly 
personal in subject, is in tone and treatment so close to 
Brittain’s Ida as to read almost like a first draft of its 
descriptive passages, or Eclog III (Myrtilus) which 
also has close correspondences with the long poem} 


Ill 


The Date of the MS. The MS. is obviously of con- 
siderably earlier date than 1658, the time of its record 
in Sion College Library, for most of its contents were 
in print by 1633, and Fletcher died in 1650. It is 
likely to be earlier than 1628, the date of the printed 
version of Venus and Anchises, from which it differs so 
markedly. The earliest limit is fixed as about either 
1616 or 1621, according as the Ecloga Nicaea or the 
poem to Tomkins is considered its latest poem. Of 
the period thus arrived at, 1616-1628, or 1621-28, the 
earlier time at Risley seems the most probable time for 
its collection, before Fletcher entered upon his cure at 
Hilgay in 1621. 

The Provenance of the MS. The problem of account- 
ing for the entry of the MS. in the Sion College 


1Cf. Boas, Il, xvi-xix. 
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hand-catalogue of 1658 has so far remained unsolved. 
There is no note of it in the fine Vellum Book that 
records all gifts of money, books and MSS. to the 
Library. These did not begin until 1629, a date later 
than the probable origin of the MS., when Bristain’s 
Ida was already in print, and the Ec/ogs within four 
years of appearing. No connection between the 
Fletchers and the College is known, none is obvious 
between the College and any of their friends and 
patrons, with one exception. That exception is John 
Arrowsmith, the Puritan divine, who in 1644 was 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, Vice- 
Chancellor in 1647, and Master of Trinity from 1649 
till his death in 1659. He must have seen in MS. the 
tract 4 Father's Testament, composed by Phineas 
Fletcher ‘ for the benefit of ... particular Relations,’ 
since he wrote for it, presumably before the author’s 
death, a commendatory poem, punning on his own 
and the author’s names of like meaning, which was 
prefixed to the posthumous edition of 1670. His 
friendship with Fletcher may be assumed, and may 
have arisen after 1631, when Arrowsmith became 
incumbent of St. Nicholas’ Chapel in King’s Lynn ; 
that he was even then a notable cleric seems to be 
proved by his being one of two chosen to represent 
Norfolk in consultation on Church affairs. In 1643, 
when he was a member of the Westminster Assembly, 
his name appears in the Album Admissorum of Sion 
College : 
Joh. Arrowsmith, Cant. S. Cath. 


The Fletchers numbered many divines among their 
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friends: Dr. Daniel Featly or Fairclough, who pre- 
fixed a prose commendation to The Purple Island, was 
in close official connection in 1623 with Francis White, 
Dean of Carlisle, shortly before the latter became 
Senior Dean of Sion College. But that a Puritan 
member of the Westminster Assembly, or indeed any 
frequenter of Sion College, should have had among 
his papers a collection of Fletcher’s amatory verse, 1s 
very improbable. Unless indeed some youthful re- 
probate had concealed it in a dry-as-dust theological 
folio for the same reason and purpose as the son of a 
Scottish manse kept white mice in the mutilated third 
volume of Josephus—in order to relieve the rigours of 
a Puritan Sunday. A more serious conjecture is that 
one of the many booksellers, stationers and publishers 
who gave or bequeathed books to the Library (some- 
times, one suspects, ‘ publishers’ remainders ’) had this 
MS. by him, whether pirated or not, and that among 
the oddments of an extensive gift or bequest it found 
its way into the College. But there were no gifts from 
Walkley, the publisher of Brittain’s Ida, or from the 
more reputable printers to the University of Cambridge. 

The Handwriting. The MS. cannot be claimed as 
an autograph of Phineas Fletcher’s; being in secre- 
tary hand, it distinguishes itself at once from the four 
examples of his writing that we possess, i.e. the signa- 
tures and entries in the Hilgay Register, and the three 
autograph copies of Locustae,} all of which are in Italian 
hand. There are, however, traces of an English hand 
in Fletcher’s writing ; thus he uses both the Italian e 


1 Cf. Boas, I, xiii, and plates in I and I. 
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and also, as was common in early Italian hands, that 
form of the English e which has been described as 
‘two concave curves, disconnected,’ and which is con- 
stant throughout the MS. Similarly there are traces 
of Italian hand in the MS., a frequent use of the 
Italian cursive long s, and an unusually elaborate and 
flourished Italian f, as well as eleven words, but no more, 
in Italian script. It would therefore be assuming too 
much to say outright that Fletcher never wrote an 
English hand, or that the MS., merely because it is in 
secretary hand, cannot be in Fletcher’s. Other con- 
siderations have to be taken into account. The paucity 
and the nature of the corrections point to the MS. 
being the work of a copyist, not a rough draft by the 
author. ‘The chief argument against Fletcher’s auto- 
graph here lies in the regrettable fact that some of the 
variants from the printed texts show misunderstanding 
of the original such as the author could never have 
been guilty of; he could hardly have written shree- 
hand pastures for three leau’d pastures, or paine to either 
for the required prone to either,2 or Each best... is 
array d for the requisite Which best...is arrayed3 
These considerations make it impossible to claim the 
MS. as in Phineas Fletcher’s own hand. Yet it is 
perhaps possible to infer that it is only at one remove 
from an autograph MS. The chief mistakes and 
many of the variants are such as would result in copy- 
ing from an Italian hand with an English e. Thus 


' Brittain's Ida, I, i.; Venus and Anchises, st. 3. 
SCO Vl Stal, 
* Brittain’s Ida, Ill, 13; Venus and Anchises, st. 31. 
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the misreading hand for leau’d is a very improbable 
mistake from an English h, but a perfectly possible 
one from an Italian h followed by an English e. Again, 
the mistake paine for prone, like the variant dankes for 
brinks,+ or pleasure for pleasance, is more probable 
with an Italian r than with an English one; while 
limbs for twins* is an almost impossible misreading 
of an English w, but very possible with Fletcher’s 
top-joined minims. 

The Spelling. ‘The numerous variations of spelling 
between the consistently old-fashioned forms of the 
MS., and the modernised forms of the Quarto of 1633, 
come too late to furnish data of much importance for 
the normalisation of spelling by the compositor. This 
process was already well-established by 1600.4 It is, 
however, possible to make some conjectures, drawn 
from the spelling-variants, on the closeness of the MS. 
to Fletcher’s own drafts. The spelling of the MS. 
resembles very closely that of The Apollyonists (1627) and 
of Sicelides (1631); but it contrasts slightly with that of 
Brittain’s Ida (1628), which has been partially normal- 
ised, and markedly with the Quarto of 1633, which in the 
Eclogs at least, has been more strictly and fairly consist- 
ently modernised. It is noteworthy that there should 
be so much difference in the spelling of the two books 
issued by the Printers to the University, The Apollyonists 


1 Eclog VI, st. 1. PTO. Sta Oe le 7 

3 Venus and Anchises, st. 7; Brittain’s Ida, I, 5. 

4Cf. A. W. Pollard and M. St. Clare Byrne in The Library, 
June, 1923, 4th ser., vol. iv, pp. 1-23, and M. St. C. Byrne, 76., 
Dec. 1924, 4th ser., v. 245-7. 
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(1627) and the 1633 Quarto, the earlier by the Buckes, 
the other by Roger Daniel. Did Fletcher still retain 
enough of his Spenserian affection to cling to the 
archaic forms, and to insist on the preservation of his 
spelling in 1627, but waive the point in 1633? Giles 
Fletcher’s poem, Christ's Victorie, published in 1610 
by Cantrell Legge, presents an almost uncouth ap- 
pearance by the extreme archaism of its forms. Thus 
he regularly spells were as wear,t a spelling which 
Phineas permits himself in the Hilgay Register, 
but which does not occur in the MS. or in the 
printed texts. Since, then, the MS. approximates in 
spelling to two out of four of Fletcher’s poetic publica- 
tions—and since of the two unlike ones, one (Brittain’s 
Ida) was probably pirated and the other (the 1633 
Quarto) printed by University printers who were by 
then evidently making a point of uniformity ?—it is 
perhaps permissible to conjecture that the spelling of 
the MS., as well as that of The Apollyonists and Sicelides, 
represents fairly nearly Fletcher’s own spelling. It 
has been seen that graphically the MS. is probably at 
one remove from Fletcher’s own draft: the evidence 
of the spelling seems to point to the same conclusion. 
Unfortunately the only lengthy examples of Fletcher’s 


1 As also in his Elegy on Henry, Prince of Wales, ed. Boas, I, 
266-8. 

2 For a few examples of uncommon forms modernised or 
altered, cf. MS. brusslid, Q. bristled (Eclog VI, 11); MS. sfere, 
spheare, Q. & O. spheare (Eclog V, 2; Brittain’s Ida, iii, 8) ; 
MS. hemisfeares, -spheares, O. hemisphasres (ib. iii, 10); MS. 
skarlet, O. scarlet (7b. i, 4); MS. laborinth, O. labyrinth (ib. 
li, 4; iv, 5); MS. chrystall, Q. erystall (Eclog V, 11). 
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hand, other than the Hilgay Register, are confined to 
Latin, and are therefore useless for confirmation. 

General textual comparison of the MS. versions with the 
printed texts. 1. Venus and Anchises. \n general this is 
probably closer to what Fletcher wrote than is the pre- 
sumably pirated text of 1628: the different title, the lack 
of division into cantos and of the doggerel summaries, 
the addition of the lines that reveal Fletcher’s author- 
ship and of two isolated stanzas, all these point to a 
version nearer to the poet’s draft. But in details the 
textual differences are not so valuable as criteria for 
the poet’s methods as are those of the Ec/ogs, which 
give the impression of careful proof-reading. The 
variants point chiefly to misreadings by the copyist or 
py the printer; and of these latter, the MS. often 
justifies the corrections of later editors! One real 
bettering of the text is seen in the last stanza, where 
weightie grace, in contrast to Light ioyes, replaces the 
unmeaning rightly grace of the Octavo. Of genuine 
author’s variants there are few, the most marked being in 
the last lines of Canto V, st. 4 (Venus and Anchises, st. 45). 

3. Non invisa Cano (To Mr. ‘fo. Tomkins). The 
differences are few, except for the substitution of title, 
the addition of a motto, and the recovery of the missing 
line in the last stanza; this last is a positive gain, but 
too repetitive to be of high interest. In the verbal 
differences, the balance of correctness lies with the 
Quarto version. 

4. Ecloga. Thelgon. Chronis. (Eclog IV). Two 
stanzas are lacking in the MS., stt. 18 and 22 of Q.,, 


1 E.g. Canto Ill, st. 5, Cupi¢d)o. Canto III, 11, n¢e)w-borne, 
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the former of which completes a textual connection 
with The Apollyonists. The end of st. 22 (Q. st. 24) 
shows complete re-working. Many differences, tend- 
ing to greater emphasis and clearness, show improve- 
ments made in the Q. text, e.g. st. 2. The insertion 
in the presumably later texts of Q. of the archaic 
form /ozel, both here (st. 5) and in Eclog II (st. 
1s), is an interesting reversion to the Spenserian 
manner. 

5. Ecloga. Thomalin. Thirsill. (Eclog VI). The 
variants of this poem especially show very careful 
polishing in the Q. text, and exhibit correction of 
rhyme and scansion (stt. 1, 22), of harshness of sound 
(st. 12,01; .3);0f meaning: (st. 0,14 9st et los 
st. 8, 1. 4), or the levelling-out of a dialect-word (st. 
11). A few lines are entirely remodelled, and the 
introduction into the Q. text of the phrase ‘inn’d in 
the Bull’ (st. 15) is interesting as a deviation from 
the corresponding passage in Fusca Ecloga, to which 
the “reflecting, Sunne® of the Wisp usm closer mean 
additional indication of the nearness to Fusca Ecloga 
of the composition of the Eclog in its MS. form. 

6. Ecloga. Thomalin. Thirsill. (Eclog IT). The MS. 
lacks the introductory and closing stanzas that make 
of the Q. version a lay within a lay; also a single line 
(st. 7; Q. st. 11) for which a blank space is left. The 
misreading and correction of the name Volga (st. 9 ; 
Q. st. 13) reveals the copyist’s hand; in this same 
stanza re-working is seen in almost every line. 

7. Ecloga. Algon. Daphnis. Nicea. (Eclog V). The 


change of names already noted is the chief textual 
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difference between MS. and Q. St. 13 shows two 
completely re-cast lines, st. 20 one. 


IV 


The Importance of the MS. Those who were 
interested in the finding of the MS. at its first 
announcement in The Times, will not, it is hoped, 
be disappointed now that the MS. is made public. 
This is not a discovery such as haunts every scholar’s 
dreams; it is far from being either revolutionary or 
international in significance. It is not even one of 
those decisive MSS., that, in its wealth of detail, sets 
up an everlasting rest to conjecture and surmise on its 
subject. But to the student of English literature in 
the seventeenth century it is not without value. It 
sets right a mistake long current: with one hand it 
takes from the Spenserian canon what that is wealthy 
enough to spare; while with the other hand it enriches 
the lesser work of Phineas Fletcher with a poem not 
unworthy of his talent. It also adds to his credit a 
fine poem, hitherto unknown, which should greatly en- 
hance his reputation for musical and ardent lyric verse. 
Grosart long ago protested against regarding Fletcher 
as a mere imitator of Spenser, and this Epithalamium 
affords fresh proof of his independence, for in a poem 

1 The two new introductory stanzas to Brittain’s Ida were 
reproduced in facsimile in The Tvmes of March 22nd, 1923. 
In the Times Literary Supplement of the same date, a letter 
was published, describing the MS., and printing these same 
stanzas, and the opening lines of the Epithalamium. In the 


next issue (March 2gth), a letter from Dr. F. S. Boas pointed 
out the literary interest of the MS. 
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which might so easily be merely imitative, Fletcher 
shows no remarkable indebtedness in structure and 
metrical movement to his great predecessor. 

The printed poems have shown only too many 
examples of Fletcher’s tendency to economise material 
by re-working. The MS. reveals a trait more credit- 
able to his artistry—his care in polishing. The many 
variants between the MS. and the printed texts show 
that Fletcher was not a mere idle singer, as one might 
be tempted to suppose from his facility in melodious 
verse, a facility extraordinary were it not a family 
heritage, added to by close intimacy with musicians of 
note. He was a serious artist, as is shown not only by 
the improvement of an epithet here and there, but by 
stiffening of structure, and remoulding of an awkward 
or stubborn line. 

Finally, the MS. gives encouragement to the student 
of literature who ventures, in the face of scepticism, to 
take up his stand on the debatable ground of stylistic 
criticism, where firm footing depends upon the indi- 
vidual critic’s ear for rhythm, and his absorption of his 
author’s style. The vindication of Grosart and of Dr. 
Boas in this instance of the Spenser-Fletcher problem 
may be counted as an offset to the many times when 
discoveries, by disproving rather than supporting the 
theories of experts, have discredited specialised work. 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge indebtedness to the 
two institutions that have made possible the publica- 
tion of the MS.: first to Sion College, its centuries- 
long custodian and owner, whose President and Court 
of Governors kindly permitted its printing and the 
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reproduction of two of its pages; and then to 
the Royal Society of Literature, which generously 
devoted to it a part of their Dr. Richards Fund for 
publication. In this debt, students of English litera- 
ture in the seventeenth century must share. A more 
personal indebtedness the editor gladly expresses to Sir 
Henry Newbolt and Dr. F. S. Boas for their active 
help in the making public of the MS., and to 
the latter for his constant aid and encouragement 
after its discovery, and in the detail of the work; 
to Mr. Loveday, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Bristol, for the spontaneously-offered loan of his 
copy of Brittain’s Ida for collation; to Mr. C. 
Edgar Thomas, Secretary of Sion College, for many 
courtesies in facilitating the study of the MS., and to 
the Library staff under Mr. S. J. Bruton for their help ; 
to Mr. Walter Rye for placing at the book’s disposal 
the stores of his antiquarian knowledge of Norwich, 
both of manuscript and of memory; to the Reverend 
V. H. Haddelsey, Vicar of Draycott, for permitting 
the reproduction of the marriage-entries ; to Mr. Hugh 
Macdonald for the loan of his copy of the Quarto of 
16333; to Professor Moore Smith and Mr. Thorn 
Drury, K.C., for generous advice; and to Miss G. 
Murphy and Miss M. St. Clare Byrne for their expert 
and friendly help. The interest in Phineas Fletcher 
shown by these many scholars fulfils, though at a later 
date, the prophecy made by Quarles to his friend : 


If (my ingenious Rivall) these dull times 

Should want the present strength to prize thy rhymes, 
The time-instructed children of the next 

Shall fill thy margent, and admire the text. 
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Venus & Anchifes 


St. 1) 


WY) Softlie for feare did learne to fing and 
Dh pipe, 
ye And fitting lowe vnder fome Covert 
hedge 
With Chirping noyfe ganne tune his noates vnripe, 
Sighing thofe fighs which fore his heart did gripe, 
Where lovelie Came doeth lofe his erring waye 
While with his bankes the wanton waters playe, 
Which ftill doe ftaye behind, yet ftill doe flippe away ; 


«St. 2) 


Thirfil hidde in a willowes fhaddowing 
(Nor higher durft his daftard thoughtes afpire) 
Thus ganne to trye his downie Mufes wing, 
For foe the fayre Eliza deign’d defire 
Hir wilhes were his lawes, hir will his fire, 
And hiding neerer Came his ftranger name 
He thought with fong his raging fire to tame, 
Fond boye that fewell fought to hide foe great a 


flame. 
A 
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St 3) 
In Ida vale (whoe knowes not Ida vale ?) 
Where harmeles Troye yet felt not Grecian [pight 
A thoufand fheppeardes wond, & in the dale 
While their fayre flockes the three-hand paltures bite 
The Careles fwaines with hundred [portinges light 
Gave winges vnto the times too [peedie haft, 
Ah foolifh laddes that ftrive with lavifh walt 
Soe faft to [pend the time y* [pendes y’: time as falt ; 


(Sta) 
Among the reft, y‘ all the reft excell’d, 
A daintie boye there hidde whofe harmles yeares 
Now in their frefheft budding gentlie [well’d, 
His Nymphlike face ne’re felt the nimble sheares. 
Youths downie bloffom through his Chinne appeares, 
His lovelie limbs (but Love he quite difcarded) 
Were made for playe (but he noe playe regarded) 
And fitte Love to reward, & with Love be rewarded. 


{f. 235 0) (St. 9) Ee es 


High was his Forehead archt with filver mould 
Where never angers Churlifh wrincle lited, 
His auburne locks hung like darke threades of gold 
That wanton ayres with their fayre length encited 
To playe among their wanton Curles delighted, 

His {myling eye with fingle trueth was ftor’d 

Ah how Could trueth with thofe theif eyes be fhor’d 
Which thowland loves had ftoln, & never one reftor’d ? 


‘St. 6) 
His lillie Cheeke might feeme a {nowy plaine 
More purelie white then frozen Apenine, 
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Where lovelie bafhfulnes did fweetlie raigne 

In blufhing fkarlet C())oth’d and purple fine, 

A hundred heartes had this delightfull fhrine, 
Still Cold it felf enflam’d with hott defire 
That well the face might feeme in diuers tire 

To be a burning [now, or els a freezing fire, 


ora) 
His Cheerefull lookes & merrye Face would prove, 
If eyes the Index be where thoughtes are read, 
A daintie playefellowe for naked Love ; 
Of all his other partes enough is fed 
That they were fitte limbs for foe fayre a head 
Thowland boyes for him thowfand maydens dy’ed 
Dye they that lift for fuch his rigorous pride 
He thowland boyes ah foole and thowfand maydes 
deny’d 
St. 8) 
His ioye was not in Mulicks {weet delight 
Though well his hand had learnd that Cunning art 
Or daintie fonges to daintier eares endite 
But through the lawnes to Chafe the nimble hart 
With well tun’d houndes or with his Certaine dart 
The tufked boare or favage beare to wound 
Meane time his heart w™ monfters doeth abound 
Ah foole, to feeke foe farre what neerer might be found 


His name 
<f, 236) <St. 9) 
His name, well knowne vnto the woodye fhades 
Where vnregarded lovers oft Complaine them 
Anchifes was, Anchifes oft the glades 
And mountaines heard Anchifes did difdaine them 
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Nor all their love one gentle looke did gaine them ; 
That rockie hills with Ecchoing voyce Con- 
fenting 
Anchifes plain’d, but he noe whitt relenting 
Harder then rockie hills laught at their vaine lamenting 


St. to) 


One daye it Chaunc’d, as he the Deere pflewd 
Tyred with {port and faint with wearie play, 
Fayre Venus grove not farre away he [pide 
With trembling leaves envite him there to ftay, 
And in their fhades his [weating limbs difplay, 
There in the Cooling glade he foftlie paces 
And much delighted with their even [paces, 
What in him felf he fcornd, he prayfd their kind 


embraces 
‘Si, 1) 


The wood with Paphian Myrtills peopeled 

Whole [pringing youth felt never winters [piting 

To Laurells [weet were [weetlie married 

Doubling their pleafing {mells with their vniting 

When fingle much, much more when mixt delighting 

Noe foote of beaft durft touch this hallowed place 
And many a boy that long’d the wood to trace 

Entred with feare but fone turn’d back his frighted 

face. 


Steere). 


The thick-lac’d boughs fhutt out the Telltale Sunne 
For Venus hated his all-blabbing light 

Since hir knowne fault which oft fhe wifh’d vndon 
And {cattered rayes did make a doubtfull fight 
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Like to the firft of day or laft of night 

The fitteft light for Lovers gentle play, 

Such light belt shewes the wandring lovers way 
And guides his erring hand Night is Loues holyday. 


(f. 236 v.) “Stra 3) Soe farre 


Soe farre in this [weet Laborinth he ftrayd 

That now he veiws the garden of delight 

Whole breaft in thowland painted flowers arrayd 

With divers ioy Captiv’d the wandring fight 

But fone the eyes yeilded the eares their right 
For such ftrange harmonie he feem’d to heare 
That all his fences flock’d into his eare 

And every facultie wifht to be feated there 


.Sto Tap 
From a Clofe bower this daintie Mulficke flow’d 
A bower apparrell’d round with divers rofes 
Both red and white which by their liverie {howd 
Their M:"* fayre which there hir felf repofes 
Seemd they would ftrive with thofe rare Mufick Clofes 
By {preading their [weet bofoms to the light 
Which the diftracéted fence fhould moft delight 
That rapps the melted eare, this both the {mell & fight 


Lota 0s) 
The boye ’twixt fearefull ioye and wilhed feare 
Crept all allong for much he long’d to fee 
The bower, much more the guelt foe lodged there 
And as he went he markt how well agree 
Nature with Art, in difcord vnitie 
Both ftriving whoe fhould belt pforme hir part, 
Yet Art now helping nature nature Art ; 
While from his eare vnwares a voyce thus ftole his hart. 
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<St. 16> 
Fond men whole wreched Care the life fone ending 
By feeking to encreafe your ioye doe {pend it 
And {pending ioye yet find noe toye in {pending 
Yow hurt your life by ftriving to amend it 
And feeking to prolong it foneft end it 
Then while thy time affordes thee time & leafure 
Enioye while yet thow maylt thy life’s [weet 


pleafure 
Too foolifh is the man that ftarves to feed his treafure 
Love is 
4b bie, (Ste 17) 


Love is life’s end an end but never ending 
All ioyes all {weetes all happines awarding 
Love is life’s wealth ne’re [pent but ever [pending 
More riche by giving taking by difcarding 
Love’s lifes reward rewarded in rewarding 
Then from thy wreched heart fond Care remove 
O if thow liv’ft but once Love’s fweetes to prove 
Thow willt not love to live vnles thow live to Love 


Cot 15) 

Yo hir {weet voyce a daintie Mulficke fitted 
Their welltun’d ftringes and to hir notes Conforted 
And while with {killfull voyce the fong she ditt’ed 
The babbling eccho back hir wordes reported 
That now the boye beyond his foule tranfported 

Through all his limbs feels runne a pleafant 

fhaking 

And ’twixt a hope and feare fulpectes miftaking 

And doubtes he fleeping dreames, & broad awake 


feares waking 
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<St. 19) 

Now Come to’ th’ bower he fent his theevith eyes 
To fteale a happie fight : there doe they find 
Faire Venus that within half-naked lies 
And ftrait amaz’d (foe glorious beautie fhin’d) 
Would not returne the meflage to the mind 

But full of feare and of fulpitious awe 

Could not retire or backe their beames withdrawe 
Soe fixt on too much feeing made they noething fawe 


<St. 20) 
Hir goodlie length ftrecht on a lillie bed 
(A bright vaile of a beautie farre more bright) 
few rofes round about were [cattered 
As if the lyllies learn’d to bluth for [pight 
To fee a fkinne much more then Lyllie white 
The bed fank with delight foe to be prefled 
And knew not which to thinke a Chaunce more 
blefled 
(Both bleffed) foe to kifle and foe againe be killed 
Hir {pacious 
Ape de oie, St, 217 
Hir {pacious forehead like the Cleareft Moone 
Whole fullgrowne orbe beginnes now to be [pent 
Largelie difpread in native filver fhone 
Giving wide roome for beauties regiment 
Which on that plaine with Love tryumphing went 
Hir golden hayre a rope of pearle embraced 
Which with their daintie threades of hayre 
enlaced 
Made the eye thinke the pearle was in gold wire 
enchafed 
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CSt. 227 

Hir full large eye in iettie blacke array'’d 
Proud beautie not Confin’d to red and white 
But of hir felf in blackes more rich difplayd 
Both Contraries did yet themfelves vnite 
To make one beauteous in different delight 

A thoufand Loves fate playing in each eye 

And {myling mirth kiffing faire Courtefie 


By {weet pfwafions wanne a bloudles victorie 


‘St. 29) 

The whitelt white fet by hir filver Cheeke 
Grew pale and wanne & like to heavie lead 
The frefheft purple frefher dyes mutt feeke 
That dares Compare with them his fainting red 
On them Cupido winged armies led 

Of litle Loves, that with bold wanton traine 

Vnder thofe Colours marching on that plaine 
Force everie heart and to low vallallage Conftraine 


<St. 24) 

Hir lippes moft happie each in others Kifles 
From their foe wifht embraces feldom parted 
Yet feem’d to blufh at their foe wanton blifles 
But when [weet wordes their ioyning {weet difparted 
To th’ eare a daintie Mulicke they imparted 

Vpon them fitlie fatte delightfull fmiling 

A thoufand foules with pleafing ftealth beguiling 
Ah that fuch fhewes of ioye fhould be all-ioyes exiling 


<f. 238) ‘St. 25) The breath 


The breath Came flowlie thence vnwilling leaving 
Soe {weet a lodge, but when fhe once intended 
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To feaft the eare with wordes the heart deceaving 
More faft it throng’d glad to be foe expended 
And at each word a hundred Loves attended 
Playing ith’ breath more [weet then is that firing 
Where that Arabian onelie bird expiring 
Lives by hir death, by lofle of breath more freth 
re{piring 
{St. 26) 
Hir Chinne like to a ftone in gold enchaced 
Seem’d a fayre iewell wrought with Cunning hand 
And being double doublie the face it graced 
This goodlie frame on hir round neck did ftand 
Such pillar well fuch Curious worke fuftain’d 
And on his toppe the heav’nlie [fere vprearing 
Might well prefent the daintier appearing 
A leffe but better Atlas that fayre heaven bearing 


(ot, 27) 
Lower two breatftes ftand all their beautie baring 
Two brealtes as foft and {mothe ; but ah alas 
Their {motheft foftnes farre exceeds Comparing ; 
More [mothe and foft ; but nought that ever was 
Where they are firft deferves the fecond place 
Yet each as foft and each as [mothe as other 
And when thow firft tryeft one and (then) the 
other 
Each fofter feemes then each & each then each feemes 
{mother 
(St. 28> 
Lowlie between their daintie Hemiffeares 


Their Hemifpheares the heavenly globe excelling 
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A path more white then is the name it beares 
The Laéteall path Condu¢tes to the [weet dwelling 
Where belt delight all ioyes fittes freelie dealing 
Where hundred fweetes and ftill frefh ioyes 
attending 
Receive in giving and {till love difpending 
Grow richer by their lofle and wealthier by expending 


CF.-238 v.) CSt220) Boe 
But ftaye bold Sheppeard here thy footing {tay 


Nor truft too much vnto thy newborne quille 
As further to thofe daintier limbs to ftray 
Or hope to painte the vale or beauties hille 
Which pafl’d the fineft hand and Choicelt fkille 
But were thy verfe and fong as finelie fram’d 
As are thofe partes yet fhould it foone be blam’d 
For now the fhameles world of beft thinges is afham’d 


St. 3a) 
That Cunning Artift whom old Greece admir’d 
Thus farre his Venus fittlie portraied 
But there he left nor farther e’re afpir’d 
His Deedale hand, that nature pfited 
By Art, left Art by nature limited 
Ah well he knew though his fitte hand Could give 
Breath to dead Colours teaching marble live 
Yet would theife livelie partes his hand of {kill deprive 


(Sted) 
Such when this gentle boye hir Clofelie viewd 
Onelie with thinnelt filken vale o’relayd 
Whole [nowie Colour much more fnowie fhewd 


By being next that fkinne and all betray’d 
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Each belt in naked beauties are arrayd 

His {pirites melted with foe glorious fight 

Ranne from their worke to fee foe glorious light 
And left the fainting limbs {weet flumbring in delight. 


Cot, 3a) 
Soft fleeping Venus ’waked with the fall 
Looking behind the finking boy e[pies 
Withall the ftartes & wondereth withall 
She thinkes that there hir fayre Adonis dyes 
And more the thinkes the more the boye fhe eyes 
Soe ftepping neerer vp fhe ’ginnes to reare him 
And now with Love him felf fhe will Conferre him 
And now before hir Love him [elf fhe will preferre him 


240) Grae The lad 


The Lad fone with that daintie touche reviv’d 
Feeling him felf foe well foe fweetlie feated 
Beginnes to doubt whether he yet here liv’d 
Or els his flitting foule to heaven tranflated 
Was there in ftarrie throne and bliffe enftated 

Oft would he dye foe to be often faved 

And now with happie wilh he Clofelie Craved 
For ever to be dead to be foe {weet ingraved 


(St. 34) 

The Paphian princefle in whofe lowlie breaft 

Spightfull difdaine Could never find a place 

When now bhe fawe him from his fitte releaft 

To Iuno leaving wrath and {colding bafe 

Comfortes the trembling boye with [miling grace 
But ah thofe {miles foe full of [weet delight 
Surfett his hart full of that former fight 

Soe thinking to revive more woundes his feeble [prite 
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Ste 

Tell me fayre boye (fay’th the) what erring Chaunce 
Hither directed thy vnwarie pace 
For fure Contempt or pride durft not advance 
Their foule afpect in thy foe pleafing face 
Tell me what brought thee to this hidden place 

Or lacke of Love and mutuall anfwearing fire 

Or hindred by ill Chaunce in thy defire 
Tell me what ift thy feare and wifhing eye require 


(St. 36> 
The boye whofe fence was never yet acquainted 
With fuch a Mulicke ftood with eares arre¢cted 
And {weetlie with that pleafing fpell enchaunted 
More of thofe fugered ftreames long time expected 
Till hearing the his {peaches not reiected 
Firft fighs arrifing from heartes loweft Center 
Thus ’ganne replye: when each word bold would 


vent’ 
And ftrive the firft that daintie Laborinth to enter 
Cee {St. 49) Fayre Cyprian 


Faire Cyprian queene (for well that heau’nlie face 
Proves thee the Mother of all Conquering Love) 
Pardon I praye thee my vnwitting pace 
For noe prefumptious thoughtes did hither move 
My daring foote to this thy holy grove 
But luckles Chaunce which if thow not gainfaye 
I fill muft rue hath Cauf’d me heere to ftraye 
And lofe my felf alas in lofing of my way 


St. 38) 
Nor did I Come to right my wronged fire 
Never till now I faw what ought I loved 
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And now I fee but never dare afpire 

To mount my hope where yet my Love is moved 

Whence though I would I would it not removed 
Onelie fince I have plac’d my with foe high 
Which fure thow mutt or fure thow wilt denye 

Graunt me yet {till to love, though in my love I dye 


(St. 39) 

But fhe that in his eyes his love had feene 
And flaming hart did not fuch fuit difdaine him 
For Cruell pride fittes not [weet beauties Queene 
But gentlie Could his paffion entertaine 
Though (he Loves princefle he a lowlie fwaine 

Firft of his bold entrufion fhe acquittes him 

Then to hir fervice (happie boye) admittes him 
And like an other Love w™ bowe & quiver fittes him 


(St. 40) 
And now with all the Loves he grew acquainted 
And Cupides felf with his like face delighted 
Taught him a hundred wayes w” w™ he daunted 
The proudeft heartes and wronged lovers righted 
Forcing to love that moft his love defpited 
And now the pra¢ticke boy did foe approve him 
And with fuch art and Cunning guile did move 


him 
That all the prettie Loves and all y* Graces love him 
ae St.41) Yet never 


Yet never durft his Faint and Coward heart 
(Ah foole faint heart faire Ladye ne’re Could winne) 
Affaile faire Venus with his new-learn’d art 
But kept his love and burning flame within 
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Which more flam’d out the more he preft it in 
And thinking oft how well the might? difdaine 
him 
While some Coole Myrtill fhade did entertaine 
him 
Thus fighing would he fitte and fadlie would Complaine 
him 
(ots 42) 
Ah fond and happlefle boy nor knowe I whether 
More fond or happlefle more that all foe high 
Haft plac’d thy heart where Love and fate together 
May never hope to end thy miferie 
Nor yet thy felf dare wifh a remedie 
All hindrances alas Confpire to lett it 
Ah fond and happeles boy if Canft not gett it 
In thinking to forgett at laft learn to forgett it 


(Sta 43) 
Happelefle but fonder boye foe vainelie thinking 
Whoe ever Could by learning learne forgetting 
Cann’ft thow forgett a fong by often finging 
Or dittie Canft vnlearn by oft repeating 
Whoe ever thought to blunt an edge by whetting 
Allfoe the thought of what thow fhouldft oppreffe 
By thinking more doeth more it felf encreafe 
Soe muft thow much more learne by thy forgettfulnes 


(St. 44) 
But ah too fond yet much more happlefle fwaine 
Seing thy love Canne be forgotten never 
Serve and obferve thy Love with willing paine 
And though in vaine thy love thow doeft perfever 
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Yet all in vaine doe thow adore hir ever 
Noe hope Canne Crowne thy thoughtes foe far 
afpiring 
Nor dares thy felf defire thine owne defiring 
Yet doe thow live in love & dye in hir admiring ; 


Gi, 240 @) (St. 45) SSC 


Thus oft the hopeles boy Complaining lies 

But fhe that well Could gueffe his fad lamenting 

(Whoe Canne Conceale love from Loves Mothers 

eyes °) 

Did not difdaine to give his love Contenting 

Cruell that foule that feedes on loves tormenting 
Nor did fhe flout him though not noblie borne, 
Love’s his nobilitie, nor Could fhe fcorne 

Him whoe foe noblie ftrove hir title to adorne 


‘St. 46) 
One day it Chaunc’d thrice happie day and Chaunce 
While Loves were with the Graces [weetlie [porting 
And to frefh Mulicke founding play & daunce 
And Cupides felf with fheppeard boyes Conforting 
Laught at their prettie {port & fingle Courting 
Faire Venus [ettes the fearefull boy Clofe by her 
Where never Phoebus iealous lookes might eye 
hir 
And bides y® boy his Miltris & hir name defcrie hir 
(SE 47) 
Long time the youth bound vp in Silence ftood 
While hope and feare with hundred thoughtes begunne 
The Prologue to his {peach and fearefull blood 
From heart & face with thofe poft tydinges runne 
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That either now hee’s made or now vndone 
At length his trembling wordes w feare & 
weake 
Beganne his too long filence thus to breake 
While from his humble eyes firft reverence feem’d to 
{peake 
(St. 48> 
Fayre Queen of Love my life thow may{ft Commaund 
Too flender price for all thy former grace 
Which I receive at thy foe bounteous hand 
But never dare I {peake hir name or face 
My life is much lefle priz’d then hir difgrace 
And for I know if I hir name relate 
I purchafe Chiding I muft hide hir ftate 
Vnles thow fweare by Styx I purchafe not hir hate 


Cie (St. 40) Faire Venus 

Faire Venus well perceiv’d his fubtill fhift 

And {wearing gentle patience Clofelie {mil’d 

While thus the boy purfued his former drift 

Noe tongue was ever yet foe {mothelie fil’d 

Nor greatelft oratour foe highlie ftil’d 
Though helpt with all the Choyceft artes direction 
But when he durft defcribe hir heav’ns per- 

fection 
By his imperfect prayfe difpraifd his imperfection 


Cotes e7 
Hir frame is as hir felf perfect Ce>leftiall 
Noe mortall {potte hir heav’nlie frame difgraces 
Beyond Compare fuch noething is terreftriall 
More {weet then thought or powerfull wifht embraces 
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The mappe of heav’n the fumme of all the Graces 
But if thow wifhe more truelie limbd to eye 
hir 
Then fainting [peach and wordes Can well defcrie 
hir 
Looke ina glafle & there more perfect yow may [pie hir 


CSEoe5) 

Thy Craftie art replyde the [miling Queene 
Hath well my Chiding and my rage prevented 
Yet might thow thinke that yet was never feene 
That angrie rage and gentle love Confented 
But if to me thy true love is prefented 

What wages for thy fervice mult I owe thee 

For by the felf fame vowe I here avow thee 
What ever thow requireft I franklie will allowe thee 


oo Dy, 
Pardon replyes the boy for foe affecting 
Beyond mortallitie and not difcarding 
Thy fervice was much more then my expecting 
But if thow more thy bounteous head regarding 
Willt needes heape vp reward vpon rewarding 
Thy love I dare not afke and mutuall firing 
One kille is all my love and prides afpiring 
And after ftarve my heart for my too much defiring 
Fond boy 
(f. 241 v.) St .59) 
Fond boy (fayd fhe) too fond that afkes noe more 
Thy want by taking is noe whit decreafed 
And giving {[pendes not our encrealing {tore 


Thus with a kifle his lippes the {wetlie prefled 
B 
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Mott blefled kiffe but lippes more then molt blefled 
The boy did thinke heavn fell while thus he 
ioyed 
And while the ioye too greedilie he enioyed 
He felt not half his ioye by being overioyed 


Stee 4) 
Why fighft faire boy fayd fhe doelt thow repente thee 
Thy narrow with in fuch ftrait bondes to ftaye 
Well may I figh fayd he and well lament mee 
That never fuch a debt may hope to paye 
A kiffle fayd the a kifle will backe repaye 
Willt thow replyde the boye too much delighted 
Content thee with fuch paye to be requited 


She grauntes, & he his lippes heart foul to paiment 
cit¢ed) 


(Stats, 
Looke as the ward long from his landes detain’d 
And fubie¢t to his guardeans Cruell lore 
Now [pendes the more the more he was reftrain’d 
Soe he; yet though in laying out his {tore 
He doublie takes, he findes him felf grow poore, 
With that he markes and tells hir out a {core, 
And doubles them, and trebles all before, 
Fond boye the more thow pay’ft thy debt fill growes 
y° mocre) 
(St. 56) 
At length whether thefe favours foe had fir’d him 
With kindlie heat enflaming his defiring 
Or whether thofe {weet kifles had enfpir’d him 
He thinks that fomewhat wantes for his requiring 
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And {till afpires but knowes not his afpiring 
But yet know that he knowes that much fhe gave 
That he prefentes him [elf hir bounden flave 

Still his more wifhing face feemd fome what els to 


Cratve) And boldned 
<f. 242) Steg 
And boldned with fuccefle & many graces 
His hand Chaynd vp in feare he now relealt 
And afking leave Courag’d with hir embraces 
Againe it prifon’d in hir daintie breaft 
Ah blefled prifon prifoners too much bleft 
There with thofe fitters long time doeth he play 
And now full boldlie enters Loves highway 
While downe the pleafant vale his Creeping hand doeth 
{tray 


‘St. 58) 

At length into the haven he arrives 
Where fafe from ftorme the love beate vellell rides 
And as a fhippe that now the port atcheives 
With thundrye fhotte the angrie Neptune Chides 
And with a thowland 1oyes palit feares derides 

Soe th’ happie boye in this faire haven bleft 

Meanes here fometime his ioyfull bark to reft 
And mocke thofe dangerous waues that late his boat 

opprelt 


St. 59) 
She not difpleafd with this his wanton play 
Hiding his blufhing with a fugred kifle 
With fuch fweet heat his rudenes doeth allay 
That now he perfect knowes what ever blifle 
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Elder love taught and he before did mille 
That moult’ with ioy in such vntry’d ioyes trying 
He gladlie dyes and death new life applying 
Gladlie againe revives that oft he maybe dying 


(St. 60) 

Lov’d thus he liv’d flumbring in {weet delight 
Free from fad Care and fickle worldes annoy 
Bathing in liquid ioyes his melted [pright 
And longer mought. But he (ah foolifh boye) 
Too proud and too impatient of this ioye 

To wodes & heav’n & earth his blifle imparted 

’Till love his lightning down vpon him darted 
Blafting his fhining face & all his beawtie {[warthted 
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Soe be his Chaunce that to his love doeth wrong 
Vnworthie he to hold foe worthie place 
That cannot hold his peace & blabbing tounge 
Light ioyes floate on the lippes but weightie grace 
Sincks deepe & th’ heartes low Center doeth embrace 
Might I enioye my love ’till I vnfold it 
But lofe all favour when I blabbing told it. 
He is not fitte for love that is not fitte to hold it. 
Finis. 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST PAGE OF THE EPITHALAMIUM (f.243) 


Epithalamium 


Ei 29) 
Arke gentle fheppeardes that on Norwiche plaines 
In daintie verfes fing your loves defiring 
And yow both Caule & part of thofe [weet flames 
Fayre Norfolke maydes whofe ioyes with heav’nlie 
firing 
Kindle foft heate w™ kindlie flames enfpiring 
Harke how the woodes with Hymen lowdlie ring 
Hymen the ecchoing hills Hymen the vallies fing 


Spread the ground yow gentle [waines 
With greene boughs with boughs as green 
Greene and frefh as are thofe traines {10 
Which will fhortlie here be feen 

To faire Hymen making waye 

Paphian ,Myrtill Venus tree 

Mingled with Apolloes baye 

Mingled thus they [weetelt be 

Soe two heartes in love delighting 
Sweetelt are in their vniting 

Harke the woodes with Hymen ring 
Hymen hilles and vallies fing 


See where the bridegrome Comes in [potteles white (20) 
As fpotteles white as are his faithfull loves 
Like glittering Hefperus in cleareft night 


Or when Apollo faire his Court removes 
21 


22 Epithalamium 


To Delphos fhrine & on his Cynthus hight 
Among his peeres his gracefull paces moves 
His {parkling lockes in honourd laurell dreft 
Outthines them all while his faire moth" bleft 
Lookes on and thowland ioyes melt in hir tender breatt. 
Come yow 


fF, 249°.) 
Come yow daintie maiden fires 
Strew the waye with lyllies white 30) 
White as are thofe Chait defires 
Which fitte vpon hir eyelides bright 
And with lyllies mingle rofes 
Roles {weet as are thole lippes 
Where with thowland fugred glofes 
Th’ happie bridegrome Nectar fippes 
Strew both, that both learne to feeke 
Frefher liveries in hir Cheeke 
Hymen woodes lowd Hymen ringe 
Hymen hills & vallies finge. «40> 


See where the Bride among the virgin traines 
Faire virgin traines hir fairer felf difclofes 
While modeft dye hir face in purple ftaines 
Firing hir bafhfull Cheeke in blufhing rofes 
And trembling fearefulnes that lordlye raignes 
His whiteft Colour round about difpofes 
Such ’mong the lefler ftarres the Moone doeth 
ftray 
And [preading all along hir filver raye 
Cozens the wandring world with night as bright as day 


Now yo’ voices lowdlie vaunting <50) 
Sing ye Hymen Hymen Chaunting 


Epithalamium 23 


While within that facred bower 

Knottes are tyed whole ftronger power 

With [weet virtues Chaine Combined 

Never more fhall be vntwined 56) 
Ah yow daintie bondes that tye 

Prifond foules in libertie 

With the felffame love delighting 

Dividing two & one yniting Yow loves 
Yow loves end but never ending (f. 24.4) 
Never {pent yet ever [pending 

Sweetelt lofle, but {weeter gaining 

Maydens blotte without a ftaining 

Out of two one foule Compounding 

And two foules in one Confounding 

How with yoake of fuch a ftrefle 

Doe yow lighten heavines 

And with more weight make burdens lefle 


All rites are ended & a mutuall kille 
Hath playd loves harbinger to future blifle (70) 
But thow that fram’ft theife knottes our mindes to ftay 
And making two of one didft fone againe 
Make one of two & with lofle full of gaine 
Robft man to make him riche with better pay 
Tye thow their foules in virtues love allyde 
Whole heartes & handes thow haft allreadie tyde 


Now thow light away away 

Downe too long vfurping day 

Why fhouldit thow foe long delay 

The bridegromes ioyes w* tedious {tay (80) 
Let thy filter now array 


Epithalamium 


The heav’n with hir lefle glorious raye 
Night more brightlie fhewes the way 
When lovers in loves errours {tray 
Night is lovers holyday, <8 5) 
See the Sunne hath heard me pray 
And fhuttes his light in evening gray 
Hefperus whom lovers gay 
Often Cite with fweetelt lay 
Thow firft ftarre that doeft difplay How new. 
How new lovers [port and play Cf. 244 UV.) 
When their long-wifht peacefull fray 
Their heartes in loving ioyes allay 
Heflperus away away 
See faire maide 
Vfe we that name while we may vle it 
For fone ah fone thow wilt refufe it 
Hefperus hath difplaide 
His face & to the Weft retiring 
Lightes heau’ns torches with his firing <{100) 


Harke the maydes and mothers Call thee 
All doe eye thee 
Hye 6 hye thee 
Till in thy bed they Clofe enftall thee 
Now now at leaft 
On thy faire breaft 
Droppe down a teare 
Daintie teare ah daintie breaft 
How a figh from th’ heart expreft 
A figh of feare {110) 
Or a figh of loves defiring 
Keepeth down thoughtes too afpiring 


Epithalam 1u In 


25 


Now a daintie bluth will grace thee 
Thy eyes declining 
Fayre eyes divining 


Of that fight which ftraight will Chace thee 


Fixe on the grownd 
While maydes around 
Of Cloathes bereave thee 
Thy girdle and thy garters Caching 
Spoiles of thy mayden tryumph [naching 
And bedded leave thee 
A bed that round doeth glad enlace thee 
And finkes with ioye foe to embrace thee 
A bed the Inne of thowland toyinges 
Feild of Loves fighting 
And Loves delighting 
Onelie wittenes of their ioyinges 
Ah why delay yow 
In the bed to lay yow 
Shortlie this ftaying 
Hee’le avenge with double paying 
Then with thowland killes 
And with thowland blifles 
With preettie {myles and gentle praying 
Mutt redeeme this long delaying 


Come o Come thow gentle {[waine 
Now let loofe the bitte and raygne 
To thy love foe kindlie heated 
Which foe oft fhe hath defeated 
Loofe thy flame and tuft defiring 
That long time with inward firing 
Vext thy heart thy hopes out-tyring 


80194 


{120) 
A bed 


(f. 24.5) 


130) 


(140) 


26 Lpithalamium 


She that with enchaunted [myling 

And [weet lookes thy foule beguiling 

She that with bewiching kifles 

Robd thy heart of former blifles 

And ftole thy felf out of thine eyes 

Now (happie now) there guiltie lies 

Guiltie of [weet theeveries <1 50) 


Boldlie thow in Covert fhade 

The daintie trembling theefe invade Though with 

Though with ¢? teares) and [myles fhe pray <f. 245 v.? 
thee 

Noe longer now noe longer [tay thee 

But firft arme thee to the fight 

Armes of Love and Loves delight 

Are naked armes and [potteles white 


Firft this point I take from thee 

The trophie of thy victorie 

Which in my hatt ile proudlie beare {160 
And with it this garter weare 

Folded in a lovers knotte 

And write about this litle Motte 

Such the bond of lovers lotte 


But now noe more expect yow gentle [waines 

The latelt act of this {weet Comedie 

The remnant of the playe which yet remaynes 

Within is to be acted privatelie 

Yow onelie owe your Courteous plaudite 

But thow great victour of that precious land <170) 
Where fayre Hefperides yet fafelie keepe 

The goulden fruit ne’re toucht with envious hand 


LE pithalamium 27 


Though the hir prayres in thowland artes doe fteepe 
Then vow & threat, though [weetlie {myle & weepe 
Boldlie aflaile the fort & mayden tower 
Where Hymen yet keepes his vnconquered 
bow: 


Folded in daintie leaves of purple gylliflower 


Ah now <b)eginne thofe bliffes 

Beginne that luckie fight Give the 
Give the firft onfett with delightfull kiffes (f. 246 ) 

Not fuch as fliding light 

Onelie falute the brimme 
And thofe faire lippes doe lightlie overfwimme 

But fuch as fucke the [prite 

From his retyred feate 18 5) 
Which melt in ioy & liquidfull delight 

Such as with fervent heat 

Doe prove a flaming lover 
Which often kille, but yet as oft recover 


Now more boldlie with thy hand {190) 
Take pofleflion of that land 

Firft that lovelie Cheeke Command 

Lovelie Cheeke where in [weet rofes 

Sweet delight molt [weet repofes 

And with white the red Compofes 


Lower now a while decline 

Where the necke with filver fhine 

Enameld ftandes in golden twine 

Next thofe two twinne bulwarkes lye 

That with open Covering thie (200) 
Oft did wound thy wilhing eye 


Epithalamium 


Twixt them lurkes the armed boye 
With his bowe and arrowes Coye 
With which he robb’d thy former toye 


All his wronges now fullie wreake 

And his fubtill weapons breake 

Yet ah gentlie gentlie vfe them 

Whoe for pittie Could abufe them ° Ah yow: 
Ah yo": daintie brealtes whole gyring <f. 246 v. 
Like heavens globes all life enf{piring 

Brealtes as Chalt and white as {now 

That on highelt Alpes doth growe 

Brealtes as foft & {mothe alas 

All Comparifon yow palle 

Softer then Compare and {mother (215) 
Each as foft and {mothe as other 

Now mutt yow learn the proud Comand 

And touche of the all conquering hand 


Now along that lacteall waye 

Lower downe down lower {tray (220) 
And lower ftill ’till yow furvay 

That litle world difcovered nev" 

Full of riches thine forever 

Conftantlie thow mult pfever 

Till ah bleffed thrice thrice bleffed 

All hir fortes thow haft opprefled 

And art fullie now poffefled 

Ah noe longer fhe fuftaines 

Thole feared ioyes and hoped paines 

But with fainting fweet delayes (230) 
And with trembling all betrayes 


Epithalamium 29 


Tremblinges of a fear’d delight 
Tremblinges of a yeilding fight 
Tremblinges of a wifhed {pight 


Now girt thy [weating browe w Conquering bayes 
And tryumphs and victorious trophies raife | Nor ever 
Nor ever let that fubie& province reft ea) 
Till to thy hand fhe gratefull tribute payes, 
A litle nation, whofe people bleft 
Livelie beare portrayd in their lovelie faces (240) 
A mixt proportion of each parentes graces 

Soe when thow Change this earth for bett ‘fkie 

Here {till yow live {pight of mortalitie 
And twentiefold furviving onelie fingle dye 

Finis. 


Non invifa Cano 


(f. 249) 
Dumbe fwannes not Chattering pyes doe lovers 
prove 
They love indeed whoe dare not faye they love 


.Stuty 

Homalin my life thy Muficke ftraines to heare 

More rappe my fenfe then when the [welling windes 
On Craggie rockes their whiftling voices teare 
Or then the fea when {topt his waye he findes 
With broken murmures thinkes weake fhoares to feare 
Scorning fuch fandie Cordes his raging bindes 

More then when rivers in a fommers day 

In Covert glades Cutting their fhadie way 
Runne tumbling down the lawnes & w" y* pebles play 


(Se) 
Thy ftraines to heare old Chamus from his Cell 
Chamus and hundred Nymphs that waite around 
A hundred Nymphs that in his waters dwell 
About him flocke with water-lillies Crownd 
For thee the Mufes leave their filver well 
And mervaile where thow all their art haft found 
There fitting they admire thy daintie ftraines 
And whileft thy fadder accent [weetlie plaines 
Keele thoufand fugred ioyes Creepe through their 


melting vaine<s) 
30 
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St. 3) 

How oft have I the Mules bower frequenting 
Mult them at home and found them all with thee 
Whether thow fingft fad Eupathus lamenting 
Or tunedft notes to facred harmonie 
The ravifht foule with thy fweet fonges Confenting 
Scorning the earth in flumbring extacie 

Mountes vp to heaven & with the Angells traine 

Thofe Courtes furveighs & now Come back againe 
Findes yet an other heaven in thy delightfull ftraine 


Ghote St. a) ca 
Ah Couldft thow here thy humble mind Content 
Lowlie with me to live in Countrie Cell 
And learn fufpect the Courtes proud blandifhment 
Here might we fafe here might we [weetlie dwell 
Like Pallas in hir bowers and marble tent 
But ah the Countrie bowers pleafe me as well 

There with my Tomalin I fafe would fing 
And frame [weet ditties to his [weeter {tring 
There would we laugh at [pite and fortunes thundering 


oh os, 

Noe flatterie noe envie lodgeth there 

There noe fufpition walled in proved fteele 

Yet fearefull of the armes hirfelf doeth weare 

Pride is not there noe tyrant there we feele 

Noe Clamorous lawes fhall deaf thy Mufick eare 

They know noe Chaunge nor wanton fortunes wheele 
Thoufand freth [portes grow in thofe daintie places 
Light Faunes & Nymphs daunce in the woodie 

{paces 


And litle Love himfelf playes w the naked Graces 


32 Non inyifa Cano 


<St. 6) 

But fince thy Fate fuch happie with refules 
Let me alone enioy my lowe eftate 
Of all the guiftes that faire Parnaflus vies 
Onelie {cornd povertie & fortunes hate 
Common I find to me & to the Mules 
But with the Mufes wellcome poorett fate 

Safe in my humble Cottage will I reft 

And lifting vp from my vntainted breaft 
A quiet {pright to heaven fecurelie live & bleft 


(irene) Stay Bree cs 

To thee then I bequeath the Courtlie ioyes 

Seing to Court my Thomalin is bent 

Take from thy Thirfill theife his idle toyes 

Here I will end my lofer merriment 

And when thow fi{n)gft them to the wanton boyes 

Among the Courtlie laffes blandifhment 
Thinke of thy Thirfills love that never endes 
And foftlie faye his love {till better mendes 

Ah too vnlike the Court or Courtlie freindes 


“St. 8) 
Goe litle pipe forever I muft leave thee 
My litle litle pipe but [weetelt ever 
Goe litle pipe he never will deceave thee 
Goe goe for I have vowd to fee thee never 
Never ah never mult I more receave thee 
But he in better love will fill perfever 
Goe litle pipe for I muft have a new 
Farewell yee Norfolke maydes & Ida Crew 


Thirfill will play noe more for ever now adew. ae 
Finis. 


Ecloga 
Thelgon CAronts 


f- 261) Ste 
Tu: Fa Grater my 1oye why droppe thy raynie eyes 
And fullen Cloudes flagge on thy leaden 
browe 
Seemes that thy nette is rent & idle lyes 
Or merrye pipe hanges broken on a bough 
But late thy time in hundred ioyes thow 
{pentes 
Now time f{pendes thee whileft thow in 
vaine lamentes 


(Sina) 
Cur—Thelgon my pipe is whole and nettes are new 
But pipe and nettes Contemnd and idle lie 
My litle reede that late foe merrie blew 
Tunes his fad notes to’s mafters miferie 
Time is my foe and hates my rugged rymes 
And I as much hate both that hate & tymes 


KStad) 
Tur—What is it then that Caufeth thy vnreft 

Or wicked Charmes or Loves new kindled fire 
Ah much I feare love eates thy tender brealt 
For well I know his never quenched ire 

Since I Amyntas lov’d whoe me difdain’s 

And loves in me nought but my greife & 

paines 
33 Cc 


34 Pifcatorie Eclog IV 


(St. 4) 
Cu— Noe lacke of love did ever breed my {mart 
I onelie learnd to pittie others paine 
And ward my felf from his deceaving art 
But one I love and he loves me againe 
Onelie in love this is my cheifelt fore 
He loves too much and I Canne love noe 
more 


rity) (Sts 6) 
But when the fifhers trade once highlie priz’d 
And iuftlie honourd in thofe better times 
By everie idle {waine I fee defpil’d 
Noe mervaile if I hate my iocound rymes 
And hang my pipe vpon a willow bough 
Might I greive ever if I greive not now 


But when 


“St. 6> 
Tu— Ah foolifh boy why fhouldf thow foe lament 
To be like him whom thow doeft like foe well 
The prince of fifhers thoufand tortures rent 
To heaven now thow art bound; the way to 
hell 
Wouldft thow adore and great & merrie be 
When he was mockt & bale & dead for 


thee 
Sto 
Much rather this fhould thoufand pleafures 
move 


That then thow higheft art when thow art 
downe 


Pifcatorie Ecle IV 35 


The worlds fond hate fhall more blow vp my love 
Their laughters my applaufe their fhame my 
Crowne 
Sorrow for him & fhame let me betide 
Since he for me in fhame and forrow dy’d 


‘Ses 
Cu—Thelgon ’tis not my felf whereof I plaine 
My privat lofle full eafie Could I beare 
If privat lofle might helpe the publicke gaine 
But whoe Canne blame my greif or chide my feare 
When now the fifhers trade & honourd 


name 
Is made the Common badge of fcorn & 
fhame Litle they 
<f212 50) <St. 9) 


Litle they know y’° fifhers toyle & paine 
Whole labour with their age {till growing {[pendes 
not 
His Care and waching oft mifpent in vaine 
The earlie morne beginns darke evening endes 
not 
Too foolifh men to thinke all labour ftandes 
In travaile of the feet & tyred handes 


«St. 10) 
Ah wreched fifhers borne to hate & Strife 
To others good to your owne rape <and) {poile 
This is the breifeft fumme of filhers life 
To fweat to freeze to wache to faft to toyle 
Hated to love to live defpif’d forlorne 
A forrow to himfelf all others {corne 


36 Pifcatorie Eclog IV 


(Steliy 
Tu— Too well I know the fifhers thankeles paine 
Yet bear it Chearefullie nor dare repine 
Fond at my lofle to grudge too fond & vaine 
When higheft Caufes iufthie it afligne 
Whoe bites the ftone and yet the dogge 


Condemns 
Much worle is then the bealt he foe 
Contemnes , 
«St. 12) 


Chronis how many fifhers doeft thow know 
That rules their boates and vfe their nettes 
aright 
That neither wind nor time nor tyde foreshow 
Such fome have been but ah by tempettes 
spight 
Their boates are loft while we may [itte 
& moane 
That fewe were fuch and now thole fewe 


sees ach as Ah Cruell 
Cf, 2.62 0.) EL 
Cu— Ah Cruell {pite and [pitefull Crueltie 
That thus haft rob’d my ioye and deareft 
fhoare 
Noe more our feas fhall heare your mellodie 
Your fonges and fhrilling pipes fhall found noe 
more 
Silent our fhoares our feas are vacant 
quite 
Ah fpitefull Crueltie and Cruell {pite 


Pifcatorie Ecle IV ag 


‘St. 14) 


TH— Inftead of thefe a Crew of idle groomes 


Idle and bold that never faw the feas 
Feareles fucceed and fille their emptie roomes 
Some lazie live bathing in ioye and ealfe 
Their floating boates with waues have 
leave to playe 
Their rultie hookes all yeare keepe holliday 


SStoas) 
Here ftraye their {kifs themfelves are never here 
Ne’re faw their boates (ill might they fifhers be) 
Meane time fome wanton boy the boate doth 
{teere 
(Poore boate y* while) that litle Cares as he 
Whoe in a brooke a wherrie Can<n)ot rowe 
Now backes the feas before the feas he 


knowe 
«St. 16) 
Cu— Ah foolifh lad that thin¢k)ft with waues to 
play 
And rule the feas w® never knew Commaund 
Firft in fome river by thy fkille aflaye 
Till time and prac(t)ice teache thy weaker hand 
A thinne thinne planke defendes thy fatall 
breath 
Death readie waites fond lades to play w™ 
death Some ftreching 
(2.697 Sti) 


Tu— Some ftreching in a boate fupinelie fleepe 


Seafons in vaine recalle and time neglecting 


Pifcatorie Eclog IV 


Others their hookes & baites in poyfon fteepe 
Neptune himfelf with deathfull drugges infeéct- 
ing 
The fifhe their life and death together 
drinke 
And dead pollute the feas with poyfond 
ftinke 


‘St. 78) 
Some other {corning now their narrow boate 
In mightie hulkes and fhippes like Court doe 
dwell 
Slaving the fkifs that in their feas doe floate 
Their filken fayles with wind doe proudlie 
{well 
Their narrow bottomes ftrech they long 
and wide 
And make full noone for luxurie and pride 


‘St. 19) 
Self have I feene a fwaine not long agoe 
Whole lordlike fhippe kept all the reft in awe 
About him round a thoufand boates doe rowe 
His frownes are death his wordes are firmeft 


lawe 

While all the fifhers boyes their bonnettes 
vayle 

And farre adore their Lord w™ ftrucken 
fayle 


<St. 20) 
His eare is fhutt to fimple fifhers fwaine 
For Gemmaes felf a feanymph great & high 


Pifcatorie Eclog IV 39 


Vpon his boate attended long in vaine 
What hope poore fifherboy may Come him nigh 
His [peach to hir and prefence he denyed 
Had Neptune Come Neptune had beene 
defied 


£253 Bi) iret 
Cu— Thelgon howe Canft thow well the fith:' blame 
Whoe in his art foe highlie doeth excell 
That with himfe()f Canne rayfe the fifhers name 
Well may he thrive that [pendes his art foe well 
Ah litle need their honour to deprefle 
Litle it is yet moft would have it lefle  . 


‘St. 22) 

Tu— Alas poore boye thy fhallow fwimming fight 
Canne never dive into their deepeft art 
Though filken fhewes doe dimme thy dazeled 

light 
Couldft thow vnclofe this their deceiptfull hart 
Sone wouldft thow fee their riche felicitie 
More poore then is our poorelt beggerie 


(st. 2 4) 
Panting ambition [purres their tyring breaft 
Hope Chayn’d to doubt feare linckt to pride 
& threat 
(Though illyoakt payres) give thee noe time to 
reft 
Tyrantes vnto the lefle flaves to the great 
That man I rather pittie then adore 
Whoe much is feard, him felf yet fearing 


more 


Thelgon how 


40 Pifcatorie Eclog IV 


(St. 24) 
Moft Curfed Towne where but one tyrant 
raignes 
Though lefle his rage vpon foe many [pent 
But much more miferie that foul remaines 
When many tyrantes in one heart are pent 
When thus thow ferv’ft the comfort y” 


canlt have 
From greatnes is thow art a greater flave 
(f. 254) (St. 25) Ah wreched 


Cu. Ah wreched [waines that live in fifhers trade 
With inward greif & outward wantes diftrefled 
Where everie daye doeth more your forrow lade 
By others fcorn’d & by yourlelves opprefled 

The leaft the great the great the lefler 
pleafe 
The greater greatelt ferve the lefler thefe 


(St. 26) 
Tu— Thofe fifher fwaines from whom our trade doeth 

flow 
That by the king of feas their art were taught 
As they their boates by Iordan fhoares did row 
And Caching filhe were by a fifher caught 

Ah blefled Chaunce much better was y° 

trade 


That being fifhers foe were fifhers made 
(Stee 9) 


Thofe happie {waines in outward fhew vnbleft 
Were {courg’d were {corn’d yet was this lolle 
their gaine 


Pifcatorie Eclog IV an 


By land by fea by life by death diftreft 
And now with king of feas doe fafelie reigne 
For that fhort woe in this bafe earthlie 
dwelling 
Enioying ioye all excellence excelling 


cSt. 28) 
Then doe not thow my boy Caft down thy mind 
But feeke to pleafe with all thy buifie Care 
The king of feas foe fhalt thow quiet find 
And reft Contented in this troubles fare 
Let not thy hookes thy nett thy finging 


Ceafe 
And pray this tempeft may be turn’d to 
oe O prince 
SE, 2 Ga, {Sth 297 
Cu: O prince of wat:* foveraigne of feas 


Whom ftormes & calmes whom windes & 
waues obey 
If ever that great fifher did thee pleafe 
Chide thow the windes and furious waues allay 
Soe on thy fhoares the fifhers boy fhall fing 
Sweet peacefull fonges to our [weet peace- 


full King 


Finis 


Ecloga. 
Thomalin Thirfill. 


fees) oi a) 

Viet boye whoe never knew his peere 
In daintie fonges the gentle Thomalin 

With folded armes deepe fighs & heavie 
Cheere 

Where hundred nymphs and hundred mufes 
dwell 

Sunck down by Camus bankes, with him his 
deare 

Deare Thirfill laye ofttimes he would beginne 
To Cure his greife and better way 


advife 
But {till his wordes (as his fad freind he 
(pies) 
Forfooke his filent toung to [peake in watrie 
eyes 


<Sta2> 

Beneath a {prouting vine they Careles lye 
Whole tender leaves bitte w” the eafter<n) 

blaft 
But now were borne and now beganne to 

dye 
The later warned by the formers haft 
Thinnelie for feare falute the envious (kie 
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Thus as they fate Thirfill embracing faft 
His loving freind feeling his trembling 
hart 
To give noe reft to his encreafing {mart 
At length thus [pake while fighs breath to his 
wordes i(m)pt 


St. 3) 
Tu— Thomalin I fee thy Thirfill thow reie@’ ft 
Some greater love holdes downe thy heart in 
feare 
Thy Thirfills love & Counfaile thow neglect’ ft 
Thy foule was wont to lodge within mine 
eare 
But now that part thy hart noe whit refpectes 
Yet hath it {till been fafelie harbourd there 
Mine eare is not acquainted with my 
tongue 
That either tongue or eare fhould doe 
thee wrong 


Why then fholdft thow Conceale thy hidden 
2reife foe long ThirGll it 


£2550.) Stay 
Tuo— Thirfill it is my love that makes me hide 

My {marting greife from thine known faithfull 
eare 

May fill my Thirfil fafe & merrie bide 

Enough for me my [mothering greife to beare 

For while thy breaft in havens doeth safelie 
ride 


My greater half with thee rides fafelie there 
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TuI— Soe thow art well but {till my better part 
My Thomalin finckes loaden with his 
{mart 
Thus thow my finger Cur’ft & wound’ft my 
bleeding hart 


<St. 5) 
How oft hath Thomalin to Thirfill vow’d 
That as his heart foe he his love efteemd 
Where are thofe vowes where is that hart 
beltowd 
Which hides it from the breaft that deare it 
deemd 
And to that hart roome in his hart allowd 
That love was never lov’d but onelie feemd 
Tell me my Thomalin what envious theefe 
Thus robbs my ioye tell me my leifeft leife 
Thow doeft not love thy freind if more thow 
lov’ ft thy greife 


‘St. 6) 
Tuo— Thirfill my ioyous [pring is blafted quite 
And winters {tormes prevent the fommers ray 
All as this vine whole green the Ealtern [pite 
Hath turnd to black his Caching armes decay 
And letting goe their hold for want of might 
Makes winter Come foe fone in firft of May 
ca Yet fee the leaves doe frefhlie bud againe 
Thow drooping ftill dy’ft in thy heavie 
ftraine 


Nor Canne I fee or end or Caufe of all thy 
payne 
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<f:.2.56) Cbs) Thirfill noe 
Tuo— Thirfill noe mervaile if thow doeft not know 
This greifwhich in my hart lyes deepelie dround 
My heart it felf though well it feeles his woe 
Knowes not the woe it feeles the worfe my 
wownd 
Which though I find to th’ leache I Cannot fhow 
Thoufand fond paffions in my breaft abound 
Feare leagued to ioye hope & defpaire 
together 
Sighs bound to {myles my heart though 
paine to eith* 
While both it wold obey twixt both obeyeth 


neither 


{St, 8) 


Oft blufhing flames leape vp into my face 
The while my Cheeke fuch mayden flames 
admires 
Oft ftealing teares flippe from mine eyes apace 
As if they meant to quench thofe Ceafeles fires 
My good I hate my hurt I glad embrace 
My heart though greiv’d his greifeas ioye defires 
I burne yet know noe fewell to my firing 
My wifhes know noe wantes yet ftill 
defiring 
Hope knowes not what to hope yet full in 
hope afpiring 


St. 9) 


Tuir—Too true my feares alas noe wicked [pright 
Noe withered wiche with [pells or powerfull 
Charmes 
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Or hellifh hearbes digg’d in as hellifh night 
Gives to thy heart thefe oft and feirce allarmes 
But love too hatefull love with pleafing [pite 
And fpitefull pleafure thus hath bred thy 
harmes 
And feekes thy mirth with pleafure to 
deftroye 
Tis love my Thomalin my leifelt boye 
’Tis love robbs me of thee & thee of all thy ioye 
Thirfill I 


{f.°9 56.0) <St. 10) 


Thirfill I kenne not what is hate or love 
Though well I love and thow lov’f me as 
well 
Yet 1oye noe torment in this paflion prove 
But often have I heard the filers tell 
He’s not inferiour to the mightie love 
Iove in heav’n rules Love heav’n & earth & 
hell 
Tell me my freind if thow doelt better 
knowe 
Men faye he goes armd with his thaftes 
& bowe 
Two dartes one [wift as fire, as lead the other 
flowe 


Cotser 2p, 


Tui— Ah heedeles boye Love is not fuch a lad 


As he 1s feigned by the idle fwaines 
With bowe & thaftes and purple feathers Clad 
Such as Diana with hir bufkin traines 


Of armed Nymphs among the forreftes glad 
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With golden quivers by Theflalian plaine 
In levell race outfkippes the {kifing deere 
With nimble feet, or with a mightie {peare 
Flinges down a brulllid boare or els a {quallid 
beare 


cote 12> 


Love’s foner felt then feene his fubftance thinne 
Betwixt thefe fnowie mountes in ambulh lyes 
Oft in the eyes he hides his fubtill gynne 
He foneft therefore winnes that foneft flyes 
Flye thence my deare flye faft my Thomalin 
Whoe him encounters once for ever dyes 
But if he lurke betweene the ruddie lippes 
Vnhappie foule that thence his nectar 
fippes 
While down into his heart y* fubtil poyfon 


flippes Oft w*: 


Mae pe, (St 137 
Oft with a voyce he Creepes down through y* 
eare 
Oft from a blufhing Cheeke he lightes his fire 
Oft fhroudes his golden flame in likeft hayre 
Or in a foft {mothe fkinne doeth Clofe retire 
Oft in a [myle oft in a filent teare 
And if all faile yet virtues felf hee’le hire 
To Conquer thofe whom noe thing els 
Canne move 
Whoe then the Captive foule Canne well 
reprove 
When virtues felf becomes y° fureft dart of Love 
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Stare 


Tuo— Sure Love it is that breedes this raging Fever 


For late (yet all too fone) on Venus day 

I Chaunc’d (6 Curfed Chaunce) yet blefled ever 

As Careles on the filent fhoares I ftraye 

Fower Nymphs I fawe (fower fairer fawe I 

never) 

Vpon the golden fand to daunce & playe ; 
The reft among ; (yet farre above the reft) 
Stella the Faire by whom my wounded 

brealt 

Though ranck()ing fill with greife yet 1oyes 


in his vnreft 


(Span 
There to their {porting while I pipe & fing 
Out from hir eyes I felt a firie beame 
And pleafing heat (fuch as in firft of {pring 
From the reflecting Sunne doeth kindlie ftreame) 
To warme my heart and with a gentle fting 
Blowe vp defire, yet litle did I deeme 
Such bitter fruites from fuch [weet rootes 
Could grow 
Or from an eye foe {weet fuch gall Could 
flowe 
For whoe Could fire fufpeét liv’d in a hille of 


{nowe 
But when 


CEnok 9 go) ‘St. 16) 


But when thofe lippes thofe melting lippes I 
preft 
I loft my heart which fure fhe ftole away 
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For with a blufh hir guilt fhe fone Confeft 
And fighs which [weeteft breath did [oft 
Convay 
Betrayd hir theft from thence my flaming 
brealt 
Like fcorched Etna burnes both night and day 
All day fhe prefent is and in the night 
My wakefull fancie paintes hir to my fight 
Hir abfence prefent makes & darkenes guildes 
hir light 


<otecd > 


Tui— Thomalin too well thofe bitter fweetes I knowe 
Since Fufca faire bred my delightfull {mart 
But better times did better reafon fhowe 
And Cur’d thofe pleafing woundes w 
heav’nlie art 
Thofe ftormes of loofer fire are layd full lowe 
And higher love fafe anchors in my hart 


Soe now a quiet Calme doeth fafelie 


th 


raigne 
And if my freind thinke not my Counfaile 
vaine 
Perhaps my art may Cure or much allwage thy 


paine 
Cpt. 8) 
Tuo— Thirfill although this wiching greife doeth 
pleale 


My poyfond heart, and love doeth more detelt 
The Cure & Curer then the [weet difeafe 
Yet if my Thirfill doe the Cure requelt 

dD 
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This ftorme which rockes my heart in flumbring 
eafe 
Spite of it felf hall yeild to thy arrelt 
THI— Then hearke how Triphons felf did falve 
my paining 
While in a rocke I fate of Love Com- 
plaining 
My woundes with hearbs, my greife w™ 


Counfaile fage reftraining But tele 


tae) St2g) 
But tell me firft why fhold thy partiall minde 
Faire Stella more then all the reft approve 
Tuo— Thirfil hir beautie all the reft did blinde 
That fhe alone feemd worthie of my love 
Delight vpon hir face and fweetnes fhinde 
Hir eyes did [parke as ftarres, as {tarres did move 
Like thofe twinne fires which on o° 
mattes appeare 
And promife Calmes, ah that thofe 
flames foe Cleare 
To me fhould onelie raife fuch ftormes of hope 
and feare 


«St. 20) 
Tui— If that which to thy foule doeth worthieft 
feeme 
By thy well tempered mind is moft affected 
Canft thow a face worthie thy love efteeme 
Thy love’s thy foule thy foule is more refpeCted 
Then thoufand faces, th’ eyes which thow 
doeft deeme 
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Like golden ftarres, with fome difeafe infefted 

Are dulle as leaden drolle, thofe beauteous 
rayes 

Soe like a rofe when fhe hir felf difplayes 

Are like a rofe indeed, as faire, as fone decayes 


(Spoor 
Are yow in love w" wordes hir wordes are 
winde 
As flitte as is the matter flitteft ayre 
Hir beautie moves? Canne Colours move 
thy mind? 
Colours in feellie weedes more fweet & faire 
Some pleafing qualitie thy thoughtes doe 
bind P 
Love then thy felf; perhaps hir golden 
hayre 
Falfe mettall that to filver fone defcendes 
I'{t pleafure then which to thy fancie 
bendes ? 
Hir pleafure that beginnes with paine in 
forrowe endes. 


Terie 
2258. 0,7 ‘St. 22) 
Is it hir Companie foe much Contentes 
thee ? 
How wold fhe prefent ftirre vp ftormes & 
weather 
When thus in abfence prefent fhe tormentes 
thee ? 


Lov’ft thow not one but all thefe ioynd to- 
gether ? 


$2 
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All’s but a woman if’t hir love that rentes 
thee 
Light windes light ayre hir love more light 
then either 
If then due worth thy true affection 


moves 
Here is noe worth whoe fome old hagges 

approves 

And fcornes a faire mayd doates but never 
loves 

(Steg) 

Then let thy love mount from thefe baler 

thinges 


And vnto higher love and worth afpire 
Love’s borne of fire and arm’d with double 
winges 
And therefore Cannot reft in earthlie myre 
Bale love that to bafe love foe bafelie Clinges 
And as the beames of that Celeftiall fire 
Put out thofe earthlie flames w purer 
raye 
Soe fhall that love this bafer heate 
allaye 
And quenche thefe darker flames w™ his more 
heavenlie-daye 


<St. 24) 
Raife then thy proltrate love w" touring 
thought 
And fhutte it not in Chaynes and prifon 
here 
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The god of fifhers deare thy love hath bought 
Dearelie he loves for fhame love him as deare 
Next love thow there where belt thy love is 
fought 
My felf or els fome other fitting peere 
Ah might thy love w™ me for ever dwell 
Why fhouldft thow hate thy heav’n & love 
thy hell 


She fhall not more deferve & Cannot love foe 


well. Thus Triphon 
<f. 259) (St. 25) 
Thus Triphon once did weane my fond 
affection 


There fittes a falve vnto th’ infected place 
A falve of foveraigne and ftrange Confection 
Nepenthe mixt with rue and hearbe of grace 
Soe did he quicklie Cure this hid infection 
And to my [elf reftore my felf apace 
Yet did he not my love extinguifh quite 
I love with fweeter love and more delight 
And moft I love that love w™ to my love hath 
right 


‘St. 26) 
Tuo— Thrice happie thow that Couldft my weaker 
minde 
Cannot attaine vnto foe loftie flight 
Tui— If from this love thy will thow Canft vnbinde 
To will is here to Canne; will gives thee 
might 
This done if once thow willt is done I finde 
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Ncw lett vs home for fee the Creeping night 
Steales from thofe farther waues vpon 


the land 
Tomorrow fhall we feaft, then hand in 
hand 
Free will we fing and daunce along y* golden 
fand. 


Finis. 


Ecloga. 


Thomalin. Thirfill. 
f. 260) Siar) 
Laom—— Hirfil what wicked Chaunce or luckeles 
ftarre 
From Camus ftreames removes thy boat & 
mind 
Farre hence thy boat is bound, thy mind more 
farce, 


More fweet and fruitfull freames where 
Canlt y” finde ? 


Where frefher lades, or nymphs more faire 


and kinde ? 

The Mufes felves fet with the gliding 
Came 

Came and the Mufes [elves doe love thy 
name 


Where thow art lov’d foe deare foe much to 
hate were fhame 


{St..2) 
Tuir— The Mules me forfake not I the Mules 
Thomalin thou know’ft how I efteem’d them 
ever 
Not I my Came but me proud Came refules 
His lafting {[pite my {trong affections fever 
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Els from his bankes Could I haue parted 
never 
But like his fwannes when now their 
falle is nighe 
Where finging long they liv’d there dead 
they lye 
Soe would I gladlie live foe would I gladlie 
dye 


‘Stag? 
His ftubborn handes my nettes have broaken 
quite 
My fifhe (the guerdon of my toyle and paine) 
He Cauleles feaz’d, and with vngratefull [pite 
Beftow’d vpon a lefle deferving fwaine 
The Coft & labour mine his all the gaine 
My boat is broake my oares are Crackt 
and gone 
Nought hath he left me but my pipe 
alone 
Which with his fadder noates may helpe his 


matt: moane 


Vngratefull Came 


(f. 260 v.) (Sie) 
THo— Vngratefull Came how oft hath Thirfill 


Crownd 
With fonges and garlandes thy obfcurer head 
That now thy name through Albion land 
doeth found 
Ah foolifh Came whoe now in Thirfils ftead 


Shall fing thy prayfe fince Thelgon late is 
dead ? 


eS 


ao 
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He whom thow lovit Canne neither fing 
nor playe 

His duftie pipe long broake is Caft away 

Ah foolifh Came whoe now fhall grace thy 
Holyday 


(Sy) 
Too fond my former hopes that {till expeCted 
With my defert his love fhould grow the more 
Il Canne he love that Thelgons love reieCted 
Thelgon whoe more hath grac’d his graceles 
fhoare 
Then any {waine that ever fang before 
Yet Griphus he preferd when Thelgon 
{trove 
I wilh noe other Curfe he ever prove 
Whoe Thelgon Caufeles hates {till may he 
Griphus love 


(St. 6) 
Thirfill but that foe long I knew thee well 
I now fhould thinke thow [peak’ft of hate or 
{pite 
Canne fuch a wrong with Came and Mules 
dwell 
That Thelgons worth and love did thus 
requite 
Thomalin iudge yow & thow that knowft the 
right 
Greate King of feas thow greatelt Nep- 
tune heare 
If ever thow thy Thelgon lovedft deare 
Though thow forbeare awhile yet long thow 
Canft not beare 
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Kf. 2.61) Cote) When Thelgon 
When Thelgon here had [pent his prentice 


yeares 
Sone had he learnt to play as [weet a noate 
As ever ftrooke the Churlifh Camus eares 
To him the river gives a Coftlie boate 
That on his waters he may [afelie floate 
<The fongs reward, which oft unto his 
fhore> 
He [weetlie fang and armd with fayles 
and oare 
Dearelie the guift he lov’d but lov’d the giver 
more 


“St. 8) 


Scarce of the boate he yet was full pofleft 
When with a mind more waving then his 
wave 
Againe beftowes it on a wandring guelt 
Whom then he onelie fawe to him he gave 
The fayles and oares in vaine poore Thelgon 
ftrave 
The boate is vnder fayle noe boote to 
plaine 
Then banifht him the more to worke his 
paine 
As if him felf were wrongd and did not 


wrong y° {waine 


<St. 9) 
From thence he furrowed many a Churlih fea 
The winie Rhene and Volgas felf did pafle 
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Whoe feeles the fteedes vpon the watrie lea 
And horfes trampling on his icie face 
Where Pheebus prifons in the watrie glafle 
All winter Cannot move his lazie light 
Nor in the heate will quenche his 
Charriot bright 
Where all the tedious yeare is but one day 


AMEN SIS Yet litle 


Cf. 261 v.) «St. o> 


Yet litle thankes and lefle reward he gott 
He never learnt to focthe the iching eare 
One daye it Chaunc’d he [pies the painted 
boate 
Which once was his though his of right it 
were 
Yet bought it now againe and bought it 
deare 
But Came to Griphus gave it once againe 


Griphus the baleft and moft dunghill 


{waine 
That ever drew a nette or fifht in fruitefull 
mayne 
(St. 14) 
Goe now yee filherboyes goe learne to 
playe 


To play and fing along your Camus fhoare 

Goe wache and toyle, goe [pend the night and 
day 

While windes and waves while ftormes & 


tem peltes roare 
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And for your nettes Confume your life and 
ftore, 
Loe your reward ; thus will your Camus 
vile yow, 
Why doe yow plaine and foe let paines 
abufe yow ? 
Camus beft fifhers hates, the Mufes moft 
abufe yow. 
(St. 72 2p 
Tuo— Ah Thelgon pooreft but the worthielt {waine 
That ever grac’d vnworthie povertie 
How ever here thow liv’ft in ioyles paine 
Preft downe with greife and patient miferie 
Yet fhallt thow live when thy proud enemie 
Shall rotte w™ f{corne and bafe Con- 
tempt opprelt 
Sure now in ioye thow fafe and glad 
doeft reft 
And laughft thofe eager foes that did thee foe 
molelt. Thomalin mourne 
f, 262) Steel 3) 
Tu1— Thomalin mourne not for him, hee’s fweetlie 
fleeping 
In Neptunes Court whom here he fought to 
pleafe, 


While humming rivers by his Cabbin Creeping 

Doe rocke his flumbring thoughtes in quiet 
eale, 

Mourne for thy felf, here windes doe never 
Ceale, 


‘loo 


Lar 
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Our dying life will better fitte thy 
Crying, 

He foftlie fleepes, & now is f[weetlie 
lying, 

For whoe foe living dyes much better lives by 
dying. 


(St. 14) 


Canne Thirfil then our Came abandon ever 
And never will the fifhers fee againe 
Whoe gainft a raging fea doeth fond en- 
deavour 
To drive his boate gettes labour for his paine 
When Fate Commaundes to goe to lagge is 
vaine 
As late vpon the fhoare I Chanc’d to 
play 
I heard a voyce like thunder lowdlie fay 
Thirfill why idle liv’ Thirfill away away 


Stal <; 
Thow god of feas thy voice I gladlie heare 
Thy voyce (thy voice I know) I glad obey 
Onelie doe thow my wandring wherrie fteare 
And when it erres (as it will eafie {traye) 
Vpon the rockes, with hopefull anchor ftay, 
Then will I fwimme wherever fea or 
fhore 
Where never [waine or boate were feene 
before 
My truncke fhall be my boate my armes fhall 


be my oare 


ie 
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{f. 262 v.»> <St. 16) Will Thirfill 


‘no 
ta 


‘Tne 


Will Thirfill thus the Mufes hope deceave 
Thomalin where now doe thole nine Mules 
lye? 
Thofe Chafter maydes our dangerous fhoares 
doe leave 
Inftead of thofe ambition, flatterie, 
Hate, ryot, wrong, oppreflion, briberie, 
Pride high as heav’n, Covetife deepe as 
hell 
Are thofe nine Mufes which by Camus 
dwell 
If fuch nine Mules be nine Mules fare yow 


well 


(Stag 


Thomalin me thinkes I heare thy {peaking 
eye 
Woe me my polting iourney to delaye 
But let thy love yeild to neceflitie 
Thomalin with thee too gladlie would I ftaye 
And live and dye; were Thomalin away 
Though now I half vnwilling leave this 
{treame 
However Thirfil Came doeth highlie 
deeme 
Yet would thy Thirfil lefle proud Camus 


{corne efteeme 


St. 18> 
Whoe now with Thomalin hhall fitte and fing 
Whoe left to play among the Myrtill fhades ? 
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Or tune [weet ditties to as [weet a {tring 
Whoe now thofe woundes fhalle fwage in 
Covert glade 
Sweet bitter wounds which Cruell love hath 
made 
Yow fifher boyes and feamaydes daintie 
Crew 
Farewell for Thomalin will feeke a new 
And more refpetfull ftreame, vngratefull 


Came adew Thomalin doe 


<f. 263) (St. 19> 
Tuir— Thomalin doe not forfake the fifher fwaines 
Which hold thy {tay and love att deareft rate 
Here maylt thow live among their [portfull 
traynes 
Till better times afford thee better {tate 
Then maylft thow follow well thy guiding 
fate 
Soe live thow here with peace and quiet 
bleft 
Soe let thy love afford thee eafe and reft 
Soe let thy fweetelt fore recure thy wounded 
brealt 


«St. 20) 
But thow proude Came which thus haft 
workt my [pite 
Some greater river drowne thy hatefull name 
Let never Myrtill on thy bankes delight 
But Willowe pale the badge of {pite and 


blame 
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Crowne thy vngratefull fhores with {corne and 
fhame 
Let dirt and mud thy lazie waters Ceaze 
Thy weedes ftill grow thy waters full 
decreafe 
Nor let thy wicked love to Griphus ever ceafe 


(Sao, 
Farewell the ftreames which once I loved 
deare 
Farewell yee boyes that on your Came doe 
floate 
Mules farewell (if there be Mufes here) 
Farewell my nettes farewell my litle boate 
Which oft haft daunced to my merrie note 
My Thomalin with thee all fweetnes 
dwell 
Thinke of thy Thirfill Thirfill loves thee 
well 
Thomalin my deareft deare my Thomalin 
Farewell 
Finis. 


Ecloga 
Algon. Daphnis. WNicea. 


<f. 264) Ste 
He wellknowne fifhers boy that late 
his name 
And place and (ah for pittie) mirth hath 
Chang’d 
Which from the Mufes {pring and Churlifh 
Came 
Was fled (his glorie late but now his fhame, 
For he with [pite the forlorn boy eftrang’d) 
And now by Trent with his new fellowes 


rang’d 
There Algon freindlie Algon mett the 
boy 
Where Lordlie Trent kifles the Darwin 
Coy 
Bathing his liquid ftreames in lovers melting 
ioye 
(St. 2) 
Atc.— Daphnis what luckeles ftarre thy mirth hath 
blafted 


My ioye in thee and thow in forrow drownd 

The yeare with winters {tormes all rent and 
walted 

Hath now frefh youth and gentler feafons 


talted 
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The warmer Sunne his bride hath newlie 
gownd 
With fierie armes Clipping the wanton 
ground 
And gettes a heav’n on earth y’ 
primrofe there 
Which ’mongft thofe violettes fhedes 
his golden hayre 
Seemes the Sunnes litle Sunne fixt in his 
azure Spheare 
(St. 2) 
Seeft thow the dauncing lambs on flowrie 
bankes 
Forgett their food to mind their [weeter play 
See how they {kippe and in their wanton 
prankes 
Bound ore the hillockes fett in fportfull 
rankes 
They fkife and vault full litle Caren they 
To make their milkie mothers bleating ftay 
Seelt how the Sammons waters Colder 
nation 
Latelie return’d from their fea naviga- 
tion 
How ioy leapes in their heartes fhew by 
their leaping fafhion Whahiene 
626 400.5 hn: 


What witche enchantes thy mind with 
fullen madnes 

When all thinges [mile thow onelie fitt’ft 
Complaining 
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Dara— 


LG) 


<(DarpH— 


Algon I onelie I have Caufe of fadnes 
The more my woe to weepe in Common 
gladnes 
When all eyes fhine mine onelie muft be 
raining 
Noe winter now but in my breaft remaining 
Yet feeles this breaft a fommers 
burning fever 
And yet alas my winter thaweth never 
And yet alas this fire eates and Confumes 
me ever 


St. 5) 
Within our Darwin in hir greenie Celle 
A Nymph there lives that thowfand boyes 
hath harm’d 
All as fhe gliding rides in boates of thell 
Darting hir eye where [pite and beautie dwell 
(Ah me that [pite with beautie fhould be 
arm’d) 
Hir double eye the boy and boate hath 
Charm’d 
Noe foner drinkes he down that poy- 
fonous eye 
But mournes and pines (ah pitteous 
Crueltie) 
With hir he longes to live w™ hir he longes 
to dye 


‘St. 6) 


Algon what Triphon taught thy eye fuch art 
By thefe few fignes to fearche [oe fone foe well 
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<f. 265) 


A wound hid deepe deepe rankeling in my 
hart 
Peirc’d by hir eyes (ah deaths moft pleafing 
dart) 
Algon ’tis fhe ’tis fhe my heav’n yet helle 
Whoe thus hath wich’d my foule with fugred 
{pell 
Eafe thow my wound, but ah what 
hand Canne eale 
Or give a medicine that fuch wound 
Canne pleafe 
Since fhe my fole Phyfitian is my foules 
difeafe 


Si 


Poore boy 


A.tc— Poore boye the woundes which love and 


{pite impart 
There is noe ward to fence noe hearb to 
eafe 
Heav’ns circling foldes ly open to his 
dart 
Hells Lethe felf Cooles not his burning 
{mart 
The fifhes Cold flame with this ftrong 
difeafe 
And want their water in the midft of feas 
All are his flaves hell earth and heaven 
above 
Strive not ith’ nette, in vaine thy force 
to prove 
Give, woe, figh, weepe and pray; Love’s 


onelie Cur’d by Love 
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St. 2 


Darnu— If for my love noe other Cure there be 


ALG— 


Love thow art Cureles, guiftes prayers vowe 
and art 
She [cornes both yow and me, nay Love 
even thee 
Thow fighft hir prifoner while fhe laughs 
mott free 
What ever Charmes might move a gentle 
hart 
Oft have I tryed and fhew’d; that earnfull 
{mart 
Which eates my brealft fhe laughs at, 
all my paine 
Art, prayers, vowes guiftes love greife 
fhe doeth difdaine 
Greife, love, guiftes, vowes, prayers, art, 
y’ all are [pent in vaine 


St. 9) 

Daphnis oft halt thow fifht and [ped not 
ftraite 

With hooke and nette thow beatit the water 
rownd 

Oftimes the place thow Changelt oft the 
bayte : 

And Catching noething {till and fill doeft 
waite 

Learne by thy trade to Cure thee; time 
hath found 


In defperate Cures a falve for everie 
wound 
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The fifhe foe long playes with the 
bayted hooke 
At length is Caught; thus many a 
Nymph is tooke 
Mocking the ftroakes of Love is in hir 


{triking tooke The wae lee 
2660) Stato) 
Darpu— The marbles hard are peirc’d with droppes 
of raine 


Fires foften fteele and hardeft mettalls trye 
But fhee more hard then both, fuch hir 
difdaine 
That feas of teares /Etnaes of love are vaine 
In hir ftrange heart (weepe I burne pine or 
dye) 
Still reignes a Coy, cold, Careles apathie 
The rocke that beares hir name breedes 
y‘ hard ftone 
With goates bloud onelie foftned, fhe 
with none 
More precious fhe and ah more hard then 
Diamond 


<St.-11) 

‘That rocke I thinke hir Mother thence fhe 
tooke 

Hir name and nature Algon Algon fhe 

See where fhe Comes arm’d with a line and 
hooke 

Tell me perhaps thow thinkft in that faire 
looke 
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The white is beauties naturall tapeltrie 
"Tis Chryftall freind yc’d in the frozen fea 
The red is rubies thefe two ioynd in one 
Make that fweet beautious frame the 
difference none 
But this fhe is a precious living [peaking {tone 


<St.12) 
Atc— Noe ge(mme foe Coftlie but with Coft is 
bought 


The hardeft {tone is Cutte and fram’d by art 
A Diamond hid in rockes is found if fought 
Be fhe a Diamond a Diamond is wrought 
Thy feare Congeales thy fainting fteeles hir 
heart 
Come boy Love and his Captaine take thy 
part 
Alcides felf durft never Combat two 
Take Courage Daphnis I will teach 
the<e) wooe 
Cold beggars freeze our guiftes, thy 
fainte fuit breedes hir noe. 


Speake to 
<f. 266) Cot, 137 


Atc— Speake to hir boy: Dap—Love is more 
dumbe then blind 

Atc— She mult be woo’d: Dar—Loves toung is 
in the eye 

Atc— Speache is Loves dart Dar—Silence belt 
{peakes the mind 

Atc— Hir eye) invites Dap—Thence Love and 
Death I find 
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Atc— Hir [miles fpeake peace Dap—Stormes 
breed in [miling fkies 
Atc— Whoe filent loves? Darp—He that in 
filence dyes 
ALtc— Ah Coward boy filence in love 1s 
finne 
Yet if my Cunning faile not by my 
gynne 
Spite of hir {corne thy feare, ile make thee 
wooe and winne, 
(St. 14) 
What hoe thow faireft mayd turne backe 
thy oare 
And gentlie deigne to help a fifhers {mart 
Nic— Are thy lines broke or are thy trammels 
tore 
If thow defir’{t my helpe vnhide the fore 
A.tc— Ah gentle Nymph oft have I heard thy art 


Canne foveraigne hearbes to everie greife 
impart 
Soe maylt thow ever live the filers ioy 
As thow willt deigne to help this ficklie 


boy 
Vnworthie they of art whoe of their art are 
Coy 
‘St. 15) 
His inward greife in outward Change 
appeares 


His Cheekes with fodaine fires bright flam- 
ing glow 
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Which quench’d endes all in afhes, ftormes 
of teares 
Beclowd his eyes which fone forc’t {miling 
Cleares 
Thicke tydes of paffions ever ebbe and 
flowe 
And as his flefh {till waftes his greifes full 
growe 
Nic— Algon the woundes deepe rankling in 
the mind 
What hearb Could ever Cure what 
heart Canne find 
Blind are mine eyes to fee woundes in the 


foule moft blind 


Cruell ’tis 
<f. 266 v.> <St. 16) 
Darpu—Cruell ’tis worfe to mocke then make a 
wound 
Why fhouldft <thou) then Nicza fcorne to 
fee 
What thow by feeing mad’ft, my forrowes 
grownd 


Was in thy eye may in thy eye be found 
How Canne thy eye moft fharpe in wound- 
ing be 
In feeing dulle ? thefe two are one in thee 
To fee and wound by fight, thy eye 
the dart 
Faire Cruell mayd thow well haft 
learnt the art 
With the fame eye to fee, to wound, to Cure 
my hart 
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(Stein) 
Nic— What Cures thy wounded heart Dap— 
Thy heart foe wounded 
Nic— If love to wound thy love? Dap: Loves 
woundes are pleafing 
Nic— Why plainft thow then? Dap—Because 
thow art vnwounded 
Thy wound my Cure on this my plaint 1s 


grounded 
Nic— Cures are difeafes when the woundes are 
ealing 
Why fhouldft thow have me pleafe thee by 
difpleafing 
Daru— Scorn’d love is death loves mutuall 


wound delighting 
Happie thy love my heart to thine 
vniting 
Love paying debtes growes riche requited 
in requiting 
<St. 18) 
Atc— What lives alone Nicea? ftarres moft 
Chaft 
Have their Coniuntion; f[pheares their 
mixt imbraces 
And mutuall foldes, noething Canne fingle 


laft 
Such dye in living by encreafing waft 
Nic— Starres ioyning perfectes them but vs 
defaces 


Daru— That(’s) perfect which obtaines his <end), 


your graces 
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<f. 267) 


Nic=— 


Receive their end in Love, fhe that¢’s) 
alone 
Dyes as fhe lives noe number is in 


one 

Thus whoe is but hirfelf is not hirfelf, is 
Pcie Why blam’ft 

Kote LQ) 

Why blam’ft thow then my ftonie hard 
Confection 

Which noething loves thow fingle noething 
art 

Darpuy— Love perfectes what it loves thus thy 

affection 

Married to mine breed thine and my 
perfection 


Nic— 


Nic— 


Well that I may pafle Triphon in his art 
And in a moment Cure a wounded hart 
If faireft Darwin whom I ferve approve 
Thy fuit and thow wilt not thy heart 
remove 
Ile ioyne my heart to thine and anfweare 
thee in love 


Cot 20) 
The Sunne is fett adew Dapu—lt fettes 
to me 
But in thy face there fhines an endles 
light 


Farewell: Darp—Thow givit thy with, 
it is in thee 
Vnles thow wilt happles I Cannot be 
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Atc— Come Daphnis Cheerlie home ; the theevifh 
night 
Steales on the world and robs our eyes of 
fight 
The filver ftreames growe blacke home 
let vs polt 
There of Loves Conquelt we may 
fafelie boat 
In Love he foneft winnes that oft in Love 
hath loft 
Finis. 
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NOTE ON THE METHOD FOLLOWED IN EDITING 


Tue spelling and punctuation of the manuscript have been 
preserved, and all contractions have been retained, except the 
loop representing -es final, which has been silently expanded. 
This last is fairly regularly used after double consonants, and 
heavy consonant groups such as -rd, -nd, -st; occasionally also 
after a single d, as in cloudes, lades. The long s of the MS., 
and of the Octavo and Quarto is not reproduced in the 
textual notes or in the commentary. For the student’s 
convenience, stanza numeration and running titles have been 
added throughout, and the speakers’ names have been printed 
in small capitals. 

The printed texts collated are the Octavo of Brittain’s Ida 
(1628), and the Quarto of 1633 containing the remaining poems 
already printed ; reference is also made to the editions of 
Grosart and of Dr. F. S. Boas. No edition earlier than 
Grosart’s has been consulted. 

In the comparison with the printed texts, the following 
details have been noted as they occur: slips, corrections and 
insertions made by the copyist of the MS. ; variations between 
the MS., O and Q in the use of brackets and of the apostrophe, 
in elisions, whether initial as in ’gaznst or final as in stor’d, and 
in hyphened forms. 

The following particulars have not been noted in detail : 

(a) Punctuation: the MS. has very few stanzas carefully 
punctuated ; these are exactly reproduced, but the numerous 
variations from the very full punctuation of O and Q have not 
been noted, unless a difference is occasioned in the sentence- 
structure and meaning, or unless a textual note gives 
opportunity for indicating the punctuation also. 

(b) Spelling: differences in the spelling of proper names, 
especially of interlocutors, are noted summarily at the head 
of a poem. Variation in the spelling in general is not noted, 
except where it affects the scansion, or where it might give 
rise to confusion with a homonym, e.g. bearing and baring, 
travell and travaile. The manuscript’s regular spelling of 
doth as doeth always scans as a monosyllable. Variations in 
the use of initial capitals are not noted, unless the use implies 
personification or denotes a deity. 

(c) Italian script: the MS. has precisely eleven words in 
Italian hand, the Finis concluding each poem, and the semi- 
proverb, Night is Loues holyday (Venus & Anchises, st. 12, 
Brittain’s Ida, 11, 3), which is not italicised in O. No personal 
or proper names are italicised in the MS. as they regularly are 
in O and Q. 

In citation andreference, the MS. version has been followed for 
those poems included in it, the edition of Dr. Boas for all other 
poems by Phineas Fletcher and for those of his brother Giles. 
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PSA NOTES 


(O=Britiain’s Ida: the Octavo of 1628. 

Q=The Purple Island, ... together with Piscatorie Eclogs and other 
Poeticall Miscellanies. By P. F.: the Quarto of 1633. 

G=The Poems of Phineas Fletcher, ed. A. B. Grosart, 1869. 


B=The Poetical Works of Giles Fletcher and Phineas Fletcher, ed. 
F. S. Boas, 1909.) 


VENUS & ANCHISES. [BRITTAIN’S IDA.]} 


Pace ty (i235) 

BrRITTAIN’s IDA. Written by that Renowned Poét, Edmond 
Spencer. London: Printed for Thomas Walkley . . . 1628. 

Collation: 8°, A4B-C8, unnumbered. Ar missing, ? blank, 
Az title, v. blank, A3 dedication ‘To the Right Noble Lady 
Mary, Daughter to the most Illustrious Prince George, Duke 
of Buckingham.’ [‘ I am certainely assured by the ablest, and 
most knowing men, that it must be a Worke of Spencers, of 
whom it were pitty that any thing should bee lost ’] signed 
‘Thomas Walkley.’ A4, two lines from Martial, 6 couplets in 
English, anon. [*’tis learned Spencer’s Muse ; / But thinke 
his loosest Poéms worthier then / The serious follies of vnskill- 
full men.’ | 

Note.—Only four copies of O are known: the two formerly 
in the Huth and the Britwell Court collections ; that in the 
John Rylands Library ; and that in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Loveday, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bristol. 
This last, by the owner’s kind permission, has been used for 
collation. The title-page of the Loveday copy has still intact 
the right-hand ornamental border which in the Rylands copy 
has been cropped ; for a reproduction of the title-page of the 
Rylands copy, see B, II, 343. 

The poem is reprinted in G, vol. I, pp. 49-84; in B, vol. II, 
pp. 343-63. Throughout the poem, in each stanza, ll. 6 and 7 
only are indented in the MS., ll. 6-8 in O, but with great 
irregularity. 

Title. Venus & Anchises] O has the following: BRITTAIN’S 
Ipa. The Argument. Cant. I. 
The youthly Shepheards wonning here, 
And Beauties rave displayd appeare : 
What exercise hee chiefe affects, 
His Name, and scornefull loue neglects. 


<stt. r and 2, MS.» lacking in O. 
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Textual Notes 


2 Where] When O 3 thousand] hundred O 


. wond] woon’d O wonn’d G &] and O 4 


three-hand] three leau’d O 5 Careles swaines ] 
Shepheards boyes O shepheards’ boyes G 6 
too] to O 7 strive] stroue O 8 y'] that O 
y'] your O 


sekey, | taata 2 hidde] wonn’d O 3 swell’d] 


sweld O 4 Nymphlike] hyphened in O 5 
Youths] Youth’s O Chinne] cheeke O 6.8 
Love] loue O 8 &] and O 


1 Forehead] hyphened in O  archt] arch’tO 2 


. within brackets in O angers] anger O lited] 


dighted O  4with... encited] within brackets in 
O 6 eye] eyes O single] simple O was] 
were O 7 Could] should O with] in O 
shor’d] stor’d O 8 &] and O 


1 lillie Cheeke] Ayphened in B. not hyphened in 


. Loveday O a snowy] an Iuory O 2 then] 


than O 3 raigne] raine O 4 Cd1)oth’d] 
Choth’d MS. cloth’d O 6-8 not indentedinO 6 
Still . . . self] within brackets in O 


© rc] andro 2 within brackets in O 


3 
playefellowe] hyphened in O Love] loue O 4 
his] the O 5 limbs] twins O 6-8 not indented 
in O 8 ah foole] within brackets in O 


. 2 within brackets in O 4 lawnes] plaines O 7 


w"] with O 
I, 2 well knowne...Complaine them] wzthin 


. brackets in O I the] those O 2 vnregarded | 


vnrewarded O 4 did disdaine] had disdain’d O 
5 did gaine] had gain’d O 6 voyce] noyse O 
8 not indented in O Harder .. . hills] within 
brackets in O 


PacE 4. Between stt. 9 and 10 of the MS., O inserts the following : 


<st. 10 MS. 


Canto II, 
Se) 


The Argument. Cant. 2. 
Diones Garden of delight, 
With wonder holds Anchises sight ; 
While from the Bower such Musique sounds, 
As all his senses neere confounds. 
I psewd] persude O 3 spide] view’d O 4 
With] Whose O 8 him self] himselfe O 
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<st. 11 MS. 
Mears 


<st. 12 MS. 
ees 0) 


PAGE 5. 
f. 236 v.»> 
st. 13 MS. 
Lind, > 
<st. 14 MS. 
Lbs, OD 


dst. 15 MS. 
II, 6, O) 


PAGE 6. 
<st. 16 MS. 
Lig O> 
: 237) 
st.17 MS. 
VieGr0> 


<st. 18 MS. 
Tle, 0, 


I peopeled] peopled O 2 within brackets in O 
sweet] w first written as p 4 with] in O 6 
not indented in MS. 6-8 not indented in O 7 
wood] woods O 


1 thick-lac’d] thicke-lockt O _ Telltale] hyphened 
in O 2 and 3 within brackets in O 2 all- 
blabbing] not hyphened in O wish’d] wisht O 
6-8 not indented in O 8 Night .. . holyday] not 
in ttalics in O holyday] hyphened in O 


I strayd] stray’d O 3 in} with O arrayd | 
array 'd O 4 the] his O 5 yeilded] rendred O 
8 flock’d] flockt O 


2 apparrell’d] appareld O 3 liverie] liueries O 
3 showd] show’d O 4 M:"5] Mistris O which] 
that O 5 Seemd they] Seem’d that O 6 sweet] 
faire O 

I loye] hope O wished] wishing O 2 and 3 
for much... lodged there] within brackets in O 
3 soe] The tail of the s ts almost obliterated in the 
MS. 4 went] goes O markt] markes O 5 
with Art,] and arteO The MS. supplies a neces- 


sary comma lacking in O 6 Both] Each O 
pforme] performe O _ hir] hisO 7 Art] arte O 
8 eare] eares O vnwares| lacking in O stole 


his hart] stole [into] his heart B The com- 
positor of O evidently ran together eare vnwares 
into eares. 


2 seeking] striuing O encrease| n turned in O 
6 Then] ThanO thy] fitO &] andO 


I anend...ending] within brackets in O 3 
life’s] lifeO life’sG _ life[s] B _ne’re] nere O 
ne’re spent ...spending] within brackets in O 


7 O if thow liv’st] Ah should thou hue O Love’s] 
loues O 8 to Love] to loue O 

t hir] this O 2 Their] It’s O welltun’d] 
hyphened in O 3 skillfull] k has been written over 
another letter ditt’ed] dittied O 4 babbling 
eccho] blabbing Echo O back] had O re- 
ported] retorted O 7 ’twixt] twixt O and] 
& O 8 waking] inserted above the end of the line 
in MS. and O 


F 
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Textual Notes 


PacE 7. Between stt. 18 and 19 of the MS., O inserts the 


<st. 19 MS. 
Canto III, 
St..1;.0> 


<st. 20 MS. 
ili 0> 


i237'v.) 
st. 21 MS. 
Thivs0> 


Pace 8. 
(st.22 MS, 
III, 4, O) 


(st. 23 MS. 
IIT, 5, O) 


(st. 24 Ms. 
Til; 6,05 


f. 238) 
st.25 MS. 
rls7.0 > 


PAGE 9. 

<st. 26 MS. 
Lilo. > 
<st.27 MS. 
Ill,-o50) 


following: The Argument. Cant. 3. 


Faire Cythareas limbes beheld, 

The straying Lads heart so inthral'd : 
That in a Trance his melted spright, 
Leaues th’ sences slumbring in delight. 


r Now Come to’th’ bower] Now to the Bower O 
3 half-naked] not hyphened in O 6-8 not in- 
dented in O 6 of suspitious] superstitious O 7 
withdrawe] hyphened in O 


I strecht] stretch’t O lillie bed] Ayphened in O 
2 vaile] foyle O 3 learn’d] learnt O 4 Lyllie 
white] hyphened in O 8 (Both blessed)] without 
brackets in O 


I forehead] hyphened in O 2 fullgrowne] 
hyphened in O 3 dispread] display’d O native 
silver] The copyist originally wrote silver native, 
then crossed out native and inserted it before silver 
above the line 4 for] to O 5 that] the O 
Love] loue O 7 of hayre] oft times O 8 in 
gold wire] there in gold O 


iettie blacke] hyphened in O 2 Proud] Prou’d O 


3 of] oft O _ blackes] blacke O  displayd] dis- 
play’d O 5 beauteous] beauty O 6 Loves] 
loues O 7 Courtesie] courtesie O 8 pswasions] 


perswasion O 


2 & like to] like vnto O 
Cupido] CupioO Cupido G 
Loves] loues O 7 that] the O 
2 embraces] imbracements O 3 their soe] such 
their O 8 shewes of ioye] shew’s of ioyes O 
all-ioyes] not hyphened in O 

3 eare] aire O 4 throng’d glad to be soe] 
thronged so to be O 5 Loves] loues O 6 
ith’ breath] ith’breath O ith’ breath B 


5 them] these O 
Cupi[djo B 6 


3 it] omitted from O 


6 heav’nlie] heauenly O 
vprearing] separated in O 


7 the] with O 


I beautie baring] beauties bearing, O 
smothe ;] smooth and soft ; O 
tryest] tri’st O 


2 soft and 
7 when] whé O 
and <then) the] and the MS. 


<st. 28 MS. 
aE f05 0) 


Pace 10. 


(f. 238 v.» 
<st.29 MS. 


Textual Notes 8 3 


& thé the O 7, 8] These lines are only partially 
indented in O 


2 Within brackets in O heavenly globe] heau’nly 
Globes O 8 wealthier] wealthy O 


2 newborne] now-borne O nfe}w-borne B 2 
further] farther O daintier] dainty O 4 the] 
that O beauties] beautious O 5 pass’d] 


III, 11,0) past O 


<st. 30 MS. 
Li a20> 


<st.or MS. 
Hile13,0) 


PAGEs rls 


<st. 32 MS. 
Caintolbye 
Str. Op 


f. 239) 
st. 33 MS. 


LYV32, 0} 
<st. 34 MS. 
TY, O> 


PaGE 12. 
(st. 35 MS. 
IV, 4, O) 
<st. 36 MS. 
1V.-5, 0 > 


I whom] that O 3 e’re] ere O 4 nature] 
Nature O _ pfited] perfected O The MS. spell- 
ing 1s better as a rhyme to limitted. 5 Art] arte O 
left] felt O 

I viewd] view’'d,O 2 vale] vaileO o’relayd] 
hyphened in O 3 shewd] shew’d, O 4 all 
betray’d] connected in O 5 Each] Which O 
arrayd] aray’'d: O 7 glorious] splendent O 


Between stt. 31 and 32 of the MS., O inserts the 
following: The Argument. Cant. 4. 

The swonding Swaine recouered 1s 

By th’ Goddesse ; his soule rapting blisse : 

There mutuall conference, and how 

Hey seruice she doth him allow. 

Soft sleeping] hyphened in O ’waked] waked O 

3 Withall] separated in O &] and O 6 she 

*ginnes] begins O 7, 8 Love] loue O him 

self] connected in O 

2 him self] connected in O 4 heaven] heau’n O 


I lowlie] louely O I, 2 in whose... a place] 
within brackets in O 4 within brackets in O 6 
ah] oh! O soe] too O soe full. . . delight] 
within brackets in O 7 that] theO 8 thinking] 
seeking O 


I say’th] sayd O 4 pleasing] pleasant O 6 


Love] loue, O and] or O 8 feare] faire O 
eye] eyes O 
I-2 whose sence... Musicke] within brackets in O 


2 With] With) O a closing bracket wrongly in- 
serted in O 3 pleasing] pleasant O 4 streames] 
straines O 5 hearing] seeing O 6 heartes 
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lowest] his hearts low O 7 ’ganne] gan O 
vent’] venter, O 
.) I heau’nlie] heauenly O face] face) O a 
37 MS. closing bracket wrongly inserted in O 2 Love] 
IV, 6,0) loue O 3 vnwitting] vnweeting O° 5 foote] 
feete, O 6-7 which if. . . rue] within brackets in 
O ; only the closing bracket given in the MS. 6 
thow] youO — gainesaye] AyphenedinO 8 alas] 
within brackets in O 
(st. 38 MS. 2 ought I] The copyist wrote I ought I, and omitted 
IV, 7,0) to erase the first I fully. ought be O 4 mount] 
mooue O Love] loueO O6wish] loueO 8 I] 
to O 


PaGE 13. 1 his love] Loues face O 2 him] omitted in O 
<st. 39 MS. 3 within brackets in O Cruell pride] cruelty O 
IV, 8,0) 5 Loves] loues O swaine] the tail of the long s 
has been lost in an erasure in acquittes in the line 
below, and the letter resembles an 1. 8 an other] 
connected in O LovejloueO w"j]withO = &] 
and O 
<st. 40 MS. I with all] connected in O with all G {with 
IV,9,0)> all] B_ Loves] louesO 3 w* w] with which 
4 proudest] prouder O 7 art] grace O 
enile| arte QO 8 Loves] loves O yy") the 
Between stt. 40 and 41 of the MS., O inserts the following: The 
Argument. Cant. 5. 
The Louers sad despairing plaints, 
Bright Venus with his loue acquaints ; 
Sweetly importun’d he doth shew, 
From whom proceedeth this his woe. 
ie 240) 3 new-learn’d] new-learnt O 6 thinking] 
st. 41 MS. thinkidgO thinking G thi{njking B welljiust O 
Canto V, migh<t>] migh MS. might O 8 and] & O 
st. 1,0) Complaine] he plain O 


PaGE 14. 3 Love] loueO 6 alas] within brackets inO 8 

(st. 42 MS. last] length O 

Nea Gs 

<st.43MS.) This stanza is lacking in O, but the substance of it 
appears with variations in Eclog III, st. 11, for 
which see Introduction, p. xix. 

<st.44 MS. 1 But ah] Ah farre O yet] but O 3 Love] 

V,3,0) loueO 4 doest] doe O 8 doe thow live in} 
liue thou in her O &] and O 
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Pace 15. 
<f. 240 v.) 


est. 45 MS. 


Vera > 


<st. 46 MS. 


Vee) 


(st. 47 MS. 


V, 6, OY 


Pace 16. 


(st. 48 MS. 


V¥;,7; 0> 
e 241) 


st. 49 MS. 


V8, 0) 


<st.50 MS. 


V; 9,0) 


PAGE SLT. 


(st. 51 MS. 


Canto VI, 
Sti 0) 


<st. 52 MS. 


Vin2n) 


Se 241 V.) 


st, 53 MS. 


VI, 3, O) 


3 Loves Mothers] loues mothers O 5 that] the 
O loves] soules O 6 flout] scorne O Gf 
Love’s his nobilitie,] (Loue is nobility) O 8 Him 
whoe soe noblie strove] That with so noble skill O 
to] did O 

2 Loves] loues O 3 &] and O 4 sheppeard] 
Shepheards O 5 & single] and simple O 6 
settes] seatesO 8 yt] theO &] andO 


3 The] Fit O 4 &| and O those] these O 
post tydinges] Ayphened in O 6 w" feare &] 
with feare made O 


4 or] and O 5 lesse priz’d] thus in G also ; 
hyphened in O and B then] thanO 7 Chiding] 
anger, O 8 Styx|-stix O 

2 Closelie] gently O 3 pursued] persu’d O 4 
smothelie fil’d] sweetely skil’d O 6 with all] 
connected in O with allG and B 8 dispraisd] 
disprais’d O 

1 frame] forme O C¢e)lestiall] Clestiall MS. 
Celestriall, O 2 heav’nlie] heauenly O 4 power- 
full] pow’rfull O wisht] wish O 5 heav’n} 
heaven ; O 6 thow] you O limbd] limb’d O 
7 Then] Than O and] or O 


Between stt. 50 and 51 of the MS., O inserts the 
following: The Argument. Cant. 6. 


The Boyes short wish, her larger grant, 
That doth his soule with blisse enchant : 
Whereof impatient vitering all, 

Inraged loue contriues his thrall. 


I replyde...Queene] within brackets in O 
replyde] reply’d O 2 my rage] not rage O 
hot rage G and B 3 might] might’st O was | 
twas O 8 requirest] require, O 


1 replyes the boy] within brackets in O 3 then] 
than O 4 more... regarding] within brackets 
in O  bounteous head] bounty-hood O 6 and] 
orO firing] fixing,O  firing,G fi[rjing, B 
1 askes] askt O 5 lippes] hope O then] than 
O 6 ioyed] ioy’d O 7 the ioye too greedilie 
he enioyed] ioy he so greedily enioy’d O 8 
overioyed] ouer-ioy’d O 
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Textual Notes 


Pace 18. 
<st. 54 MS. 
VI, 4, O 


<st.55 MS. 
VI, 5, O» 


(st. 56 MS. 
VI, 6, OY 


PAGE 19. 
<f. 242) 
(st. 57 MS. 
Vile» 


(st. 38 MS. 


(st. 59 MS. 
Alc ai) 


PAGE 20. 
<st.60 MS. 
VI, 9, O) 


(i243 vy 
<st. 61 MS. 
VI, 10,0) 


1 sayd she] within brackets in O 2 strait] 
straight O 3 sayd he] within brackets in O 5 
sayd she] within brackets in O 6 replyde... 
delighted] within brackets in O replyde] 
reply’d O 8 cit¢ed)] illegible in binding 

I the] a O 5 he findes] yet findes O him 
self] connected in O 8 pay’st] paist O y*] 
the O mo<re)] legible in binding 

4 somewhat] some thing O 5 but] yet O 6 
know] though O knowes that much] knoweth, 
so O 8 not indented in O seemd] seem’d O 
Cra¢ve)] sllegible in binding 


r &] and O 2 Chaynd] chain’d O 4 daintie] 
tender O 5 prisoners] prisners O 7 Loves] 
loues O highway] separated in O 


) This stanza 1s lacking in O 8 opprest] inserted 
above end of line 


I displeasd] displeased O 6 moult’] moult O 
8 revives] he dyesO maybe] separated in O 


1 Lov’d] Long O 5 and too] and to O this] 
his O 6 &] and O twice 7 Till Iove his 
lightning down vpon him darted] That Jowe vpon 
him downe his thunder darted O 8 shining] 
splendent O &] and O 

1 Soe] Such O 2 hold] haue O 3 &] and O 
4 the] his O weightie] rightly O 5 &] 
and O 6 till] till O 7 But] I’de O favour | 
favours O 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


Paces 21-9. ff. 243-7) 


52 sacred] written over sugred 149, 150 guiltie] 
the letter t is more like a second | than the copyist’s 
usual form of t. 153 Though with ¢? teares) and 
smyles] Though with and smyles MS. My sug- 
gestion of teares and smyles is due to smyle & 


weepe im 1. 174 166 sweet Comedie] sweet 
‘Frege Comedie MS. 178 <b>eginne] the copyist 
has omitted the loop of the letter b 194 reposes | 


the copyist, his eye travelling ahead to the next line, 
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wrote Composes, but crossed out Com- and wrote in re 
above 1t. 212 doth] corrected by the copyist from 
doe ff. 247 v., 248, 248 v. are blank. 


NON INVISA CANO. To Mr Jo. Tomkins.) 


Pace 30. f. 249) 

The poem is printed in Q, [section-title i] Piscatorie Eclogs 
and Other Poeticall Miscellanies. By P.F., pp. 67-9, I2-I3: 
in G, vol. IIT, pp. 219-23 : in B, vol. II, pp. 233-5. 

Thirsill appears throughout in the MS. for Thirsil in Q, 
Tomalin in st. 4 of the MS. for Thomalin in Q. 

Title. Non invisa Cano] To Mr Jo. Tomkins. Q 

Motto. Dumbe swannes not Chattering pyes doe lovers 

prove 

They love indeed whoe dare not saye they love] 
lacking in Q 

<st. I) 1 life] lief, Q 2 rappe] raps Q sense] soul Q 
4 then] when Q when] if Q waye] course Q 

-5 feare] the initial f is indistinguishable from the 

copyist’s initial long s. 6 raging] proud head Q 
7 when] whereQ a]theQ day] rayQ _ 8] 
within brackets in Q In] through Q gw" y*] 
with the Q 

<Stace) 2 Chamus and hundred Nymphs that waite around] 
Comes guarded with an hundred Nymphs around ; Q 
3 A] AnQ waters] rivers Q 4 Crownd | 
crown’d: Q 8 whilest] while Q —_g through] in 
Q vaine<s)] final s illegible in the torn edge of 
the paper; this word and the second syllable of 
melting have been raised above the end of the line. 


Pace 31. 1 Mist] Miss’d Q 3 singst] sing’st Q 4 

<st. 3) tunedst] corrected from tunest. tunest Q 6 
slumbring] heav’nly Q 7 Mountes vp to heaven 
&] Transcends the starres, and Q 8 &] and Q 
g an other heaven] another heav’n Q 

f. 249 v.) 1 Couldst] could’st Q 5 Like] Live Q bowers] 

by 4) towers Q The imtial b has been corrected from a 
possible t in the MS. 6 ah] within brackets in Q 
8 his] thy Q g thundering] the letter e inserted 
above. 

(st. 5) I noe envie] hate, orenvy Q 2 walled] wall’d Q 
hirself] separated inQ gw] with Q 
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Pace 32. 1 since thy] seeing Q Fate] fate Q — such] 


st. 6 m 4 scornd] scorn’d Q 4,5 &] and Q 

‘ ? 8 es spirit Q heaven] heav’n Q &] 
and Q 

{f.250) rthenI] IhereQ  loserjlooserQ 5 si{n)gst] 

" 

<st. 7) sigst MS. sing’st Q 7 Thirsills] Thirsil’s Q 
endes] spends; Q g the Court] the love of 
court, Q 


<st. 8 1 forever] separated in Q 3] lacking in Q 4 
vowd] vow’d Q 5 ah] within brackets in Q 8 
&] and Q Finis] lacking in Q f. 250 v. ts 
blank in the MS. 


ECLOGA. THELGON. CHRONIS. [ECLOG. IV.] 


PacE 33. (f. 251) 
This poem is printed in Q, Piscatorie Eclogs, etc., pp. 19-27, 
C2-D2: inG, vol. II, pp. 270-80: in B, vol. II, pp. 192-8. 
The MS. keeps the name Chronis throughout for the Chromis 
of Q. The speakers’ names in Q are regularly abbreviated as 
Thel. and Chrom. 
Title. Ecloga / Thelgon Chronis] ECLOG. IIII. / 
CHROMIS. | Thelgon. Chromis. Q 
<St.1) 2 flagge] hang Q__—ileaden] heavieQ 3 &] and 
Q 4 Or} Thy Q 5 spentes] spent’st; Q A 
contraction is used in the MS. for the final -es. 6 
whilest] while Q —_ lamentes] lament’st Q See 
note on spentes above. 
st. 2) 2 pipe and nettes] nets and pipe Q Contemnd ] 
contemn’d Q 4 his sad notes to’s] sad notes to 
his Q 6 &] and Q 
Gi 2 Loves] loves Q new kindled] hyphened in Q 
4 For] Too Q 5 disdain’s] corrected from dis- 
dain’d disdains, Q 6 &] and Q 


PacE 34, 2 learnd] learn’d Q __ others paine] joined in MS. 
‘st. 4) 3 self] breast Q 5 Onelie in love this] In love 
this onely Q cheifest] greatest Q 6 too] 


so Q 
Se 251 v.) 2 honourd] honour’d Q 3 idle swaine] lozel- 
st. 5) groom Q 


<st. 6) I shouldst] should’st Q soe] the tail of the long 
s 1s half obliterated, so that the letter looks like an 1. 
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<st. 7) 


PaGE 35. 
<st. 8) 
<f. 252) 
<st. 9) 


<st. Io) 


PAGE 36. 
<st..11 » 
Kst12) 


(f. 252 v.) 
(st. 13> 


PAGE 37. 
(st. 14) 


(st. 15) 


<st. 16) 


3 prince] Prince Q 4 Heaven now] heav’n, lad, 
Q  to}byQ 5 Wouldst] Would’st Q adore] 
ador'dQ &jandQ  6& base &] debas’d, and Q 
1 Much rather this should thousand pleasures move] 
Mens scorns should rather joy, then sorrow move ; 

2 That] For Q 3 The worlds fond hate 
shall] Their storms of hate should Q 4 shame] 
mocks Q 5 &]andQ_ 6 Since he for me] Who 
for me wretch Q dy’d] died. Q 


I whereof] forwhom@Q 5 When] SinceQ 5,6 
&] and Q 5 honourd] honour’d Q 

1 Litle they know y* fishers toyle & paine] Little 
know they the fishers toilsome pain, Q 2 their] 
his Q 3 Waching] watchings Q Of as. 
vaine] within brackets in Q mispent] MS. 
Q and Gmis<s)pentB 5tojthatQ 6 travaile] 
travell Q &] and Q 

I borne] born Q &] and Q 2 to your owne 
rape <and) spoile] to your owne rape spoile MS. 
but to your rape and spoil. Q 3 life] the tail of 
the £ has been almost obliterated by the wet stain. 


3 Fond at my losse to grudge] To grudge at losse 


is fond Q too fond & vaine] within brackets in Q 
&| and Q 6 Contemnes]| corrected from con- 
temnes. 

2 rules] rule Q 3 foreshow] foreslow ? Q 4 


ah] within brackets in Q 5 &] andQ 


2 hast] hathQ my] ourQ _— dearest] desert Q 
1 Instead] separated inQ  4ioye] wealthQ 5 
playe] inserted above the end of the line. 6 
holliday] hyphened in Q 

1 Here] corrected from There in MS. 2G gree 
be)] without brackets in Q might] mought Q 


y*] the Q litle Cares] cares as much Q 5 
Cannot] Canmot MS. cannot Q 
I lad] lads Q thin¢k)st] thinst MS. think Q 
2 the] roughQ  w| whichQ 3 by thy] thy 
new Q 4 Till] Till Q prac<t)ice] prackice 
MS. practise Q weaker] weakly Q _ 5 defendes] 
keeps in Q fatall] vitall Q 6 lades] boyes Q 
w"] with Q 


go 


Textual Notes 


f. 253 
St. 7 


PAGE 38. 


<st. 18 MS. 
siz 19; O> 


<st. 19 MS. 
st. 20, 0) 


<st. 20 MS. 
stqci > 


PAGE 39. 


f. 253 v.) 
Stoves 


st. 23, Q) 
(st. 22 MS. 
st. 24, Q) 


1 a boate] their boats Q 2 recalle} recall’d, Q 
time] windes Q 3 Others] OtherQ  &] andQ 
6 poysond] venom’d Q 


Between stt. 17 and 18 of the MS., Q inserts the 
following stanza : 


Some teach to work, but have no hands to row: 
Some will be eyes, but have no light to see : 
Some will be guides, but have no feet to go: 
Some deaf, yet eares ; some dumbe, yet tongues 
will be: 
Dumbe, deaf,-lame, blinde, and maim’d; yet 
fishers all : 
Fit for no use, but store an hospital. 


I other] greater, Q 2 like Court] (like courts) Q 
4 wind] windes Q 5 long] large Q 6 noone] 
room Q 


t have Iseene] didIseeQ 2 lordlike] lordly Q 
3 round a thousand boates doe row] thousand boats 
do waiting row Q 4 wordes are] word is Q 5 
fishers boyes] fisher-boyes Q 6 Lord w"] lord 
with Q 

I fishers swain] fisher-swain. Q 2 Gemmaes] 
Gemma’s Q a seanymph great & high] (a sea- 
nymph great and high) QQ 4 fisherboy] hyphened 
in Q 6 had beene] he had Q 


Between stt. 20 and 21 of the MS., Q inserts the 
following stanza : 


Where Tybers swelling waves his banks o’reflow, 
There princely fishers dwell in courtly halls : 
The trade they scorn, their hands forget to row ; 
Their trade, to plot their rising, others falls ; 
Into their seas to draw the lesser brooks, 
And fish for steeples high with golden hooks. 


I the fish':] that fisher Q 3 himse<1)f] himsef 
MS. 5 need] needs Q 


1 shallow swimming] Ayphened in Q 3 Though} 
Those Q doe] so Q dazeled] dazel’d Q 
light] sight.Q 4 Couldst] Could’st Q _ vnclose 
this their deceiptfull hart] unmask their pomp, 


Textual Notes gi 


<st. 23 MS. 


st. 25, 0» 


Pace 40. 


<st.24 MS. 


st. 26, Q) 
e 254) 


st.25 MS. 


St,.27, 0» 


(st. 26 MS. 


St..26, 0 > 


<st. 27 MS. 
st 2g, 0) 


Pace 41. 


<st. 28 MS. 


st. 30, Q» 


% 254 Vv.) 


st.29 MS. 


st. 31, 0) 


unbreast their heart, Q 5 Sone wouldst thow 
see their riche felicitie] How would’st thou laugh 
at this rich beggerie ! Q 6 More poore then is 
our poorest beggerie] And learn to hate such happy 
miserie ! Q 

I tyring] tired Q 2 &] andQ 
QB TwoG _ illyoakt]illyok’tQ thee] them Q 
4 vnto the lesse] to lesser boats, Q 6 Whoe 
much is feard, him self yet fearing more] Who 
fear’d by others much, fears others more Q 


3 Though] Too 


2 within brackets in Q 
rage on Q 4 y*] thou Q 


rage vpon soe] single 


2 greif &] griefs, and Q 3 Where] While Q 
4 &] and Q 5 The least the great the great the 
lesser please] The great the greater serve, the lesser 
ress) There 1s an intrusive s between The 
and least in the MS. 6 The greater greatest 
serve the lesser these] And all their art is how to 
rise and please. Q 


Speaker Th-] Algon QB 
swaines] hyphened in Q 


I fisher 
art | 


Thelgon G 
2 king] King Q 


skill 9 3 by Iordan shoares] on Jordan wave Q 
4 fisher] Fisher Q caught] corrected from 
Caught 5-6 Within brackets in Q 5 y*] the Q 


6 soe] thus Q 
3 by life by death] in life, in death, Q 


fishers made] fishes made Q 
4 And} 


But Q_ king] King Q ___ doe safelie] securely Q 
3 king] King Q quiet] surely Q 4 And rest 
Contented in] Rest, quiet, joy, inallQ troubles | 


troublous Q 5 thy hookes thy nett] thy net, 
thy hook, Q 6 this tempest] these tempests Q 

Speaker Ch :] lacking in Q I prince] Prince Q 
wat:"] written in as a correction over seas erased 
waters, Q soveraigne] Soveraigne Q Haves 
waues] and waves Q 3 fisher] Fisher Q 5 
shoares] shore Q fishers boy] fisher-boys Q 
6 peacefull songes] songs of peace Q peacefull } 


peaces Q 
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ECLOGA. THOMALIN. THIRSILL. [ECLOG. VI]. 


Pace 42 Cf. 255) 

This poem is printed in Q, Piscatorie Eclogs, etc., pp. 34-43, 
E v.-F 2: inG, vol. II, pp. 294-308: in B, vol. II, pp. 205-12. 

The MS. has the forms Camus for the Chamus of Q, Thirsill 
for the Thirsil of Q except at st. 4, 1. 3, and st. 19, 1. 3, Triphon 
for the Tryphon of Q. The speakers’ names are thus repre- 
sented in Q: Thirsil in full, Thomalin as Thom., except as 
Thomal. at st. Io. 


Title. Ecloga. / Thomalin Thirsill.] Eclog. VI. / THOM A- 
LIN. | Thirstl, Thomalin. Q 


Stai> I gentle boye whoe] Fisher-boy that Q 4 dwell] 
inne Q 5 bankes] brinks ; Q 6 ofttimes] 
separated in Q he would] would he Q 8 (as 
... Sples)] without brackets in Q as] when Q 


(SE. 2 I Beneath] UnderQ 2w] withQ _ easter(n)] 


4h 
easter MS. Eastern Q 3 borne] born Q 4 
later] latter Q 7 loving] loved Q trembling] 
panting Q g breath to his wordes] words to 
his grief Q i(m)pt] inpt MS. impart: Q 


PAGE 43. 1 reiect’st] neglect’st, Q 3 &] and Q 

(st; 3) neglect’st] reject’st; Q 4 mine] my Q 5 that 
part thy hart noe whit respectes] that port no 
longer thou respect’st ; Q 6 harbourd] harbour’d 
Q  7Mine] MyQ _— gsholdst] should’st Q 


= 255 V-») ITmy] thyQ 2smarting] smother’dQ thine] 

st. 4) thy Q 3&]andQ _ bide] ’bideQ 4 for] isQ 
smothering] hidden Q 5 havens} hav’n Q 9 
«] and Q hart] inserted below the end of the 
ine. 


PAGE 44, 1 vow’d] vowed Q 2 esteemd] esteem’d Q 3 
<st. 5) vowes] oaths? Q 4 the] that Q that] which 
Q deemd] deem’d, Q 5 hart] inserted above, 
before allowd 6 lov’d]love,Q —seemd] seem’d. 
8 my] thy Q g Thow doest not love thy 
freind] Thou little lov’st me, friend, Q greife] 

inserted below the end of the line. 


<st. 6) 2 winters] winter Q 4 turnd] did Q 6 Makes] 
Marl1Q Come] comesQ 8 thy] this Q 
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PAGE 45, 
f. 256) 
st 7 > 


<st. 8) 


<st. 9) 


PAGE 46. 


f. 256 v.» 
st. 10) 


(st; TE) 


PAGE 47. 
CsE52) 


L257 
St.) 53 
PAGE 48. 


(st. 14) 


<st. 15) 


1 Thirsill noe mervaile] No marvel, Thirsil, Q 
2 dround] drown’d: Q 4 wownd] wound, Q 
5 I find to th’leache] I rankling finde, Q Ui 
leagued] leagu’dQ  &]andQ_ 8 paine] prone 
Q eith') either, Q —_g twixt] ’twixt Q 

2 The while my] My guiltlesse Q mayden 
flames] purple flash Q 4 Ceaseles] causelesse Q 
8 wantes] want Q 


2 withered] writhel’dQ 5,8, glove] LoveQ 7 
pleasure] pleasance Q 9g &] and Q 


Speaker's name omitted from MS. Thomal.Q = The 
difference in this form from the usual contraction may 
point to the omission of the name also in the copy 
used forQ love] Love,Q 2 Though] Thee Q 
6 Iove in heav’n rules Love heav’n & earth & hell] 
Jove heaven rules; Love Jove, heav’n, earth, and 
hell: Q 8 armd] arm’d Q &] and Q 

2 feigned] fancy’'d Q = swaines] swain; Q 3 &] 
and Q 4-6 with her. . . quivers] within brackets 
in Q 4 buskin traines] buskin’d train Q 5 
among] along Q glad] glade Q 6 by] inQ 
7 outskippes] outstrips Q  skising] jumping Q 


2 these] those Q 3 hides] spreadsQ 4 sonest 
therefore] therefore soonest Q — sonest] fastest Q 
g y® subtil] the sugred Q 


I with] in Q ylthe Q 4 Or] Oft Q soft 


smothe] hyphened in Q 6 virtues] Vertue’s Q 
7 To Conquer those whom noe thing] Himself’s a 
dart, when nothing Q g When virtues self be- 


comes y® surest dart of Love] When Love, and 
Vertue’s self become the darts of Love? Q 


I that] which Q breedes] misprinted breens in 
G raging] burning Q 3 (6 Cursed Chaunce) 
yet blessed ever] bracket closes after ever in Q 5 
Fower] Five Q I sawe] to see Q fower] five 
Q 6&]andQ_ 7 (yet farre...rest)] without 
bracketsinQ 8 Stella the Faire] Sweet Melite Q 
g ranck{1)ing] rancking MS. rankling Q with] 
in Q 

I sporting] sportings Q &J]andQ 4 From 
the reflecting Sunne doeth] From Sol, inn’d in the 


oF. 


Textual Notes 


f. 257 Vv.) 
st. 16) 


Pace 49. 
«st 17) 


<st. 18) 


PAGE 50. 
f. 258 
st. Ig 


<st. 20) 


PacE 51. 
EOS 


f. 258 v.) 
Sst.22) 


PAGE 62: 
<st. 23) 


Bull, do Q 6 deeme] dream Q 8 an eye soe 
sweet] so gentle eye Q gall] spiteQ 9 suspect 
liv’d in a] expect hid in an Q 

1 those melting lippes] within brackets inQ 3 hir 


guilt she sone] she soon her guilt Q 4 which 
...Convay] within brackets in Q breath] i- 
serted above the line in MS. 6 scorched] thun- 


dring Q 8 to my] full to Q 9 Hir absence 
present makes & darkenes guildes hir light] 
Absence her presence makes, darknes presents her 


light Q 


2 Fusca faire] fair Nicea Q delightfull] pleas- 


ing Q 4 pleasing] burning Q w'"] with Q 
7 doeth] does Q 
2 poysond] captive Q love] Love Q 3 &] 


and Q 4 doe] doth Q 6 arrest] behest Q 
8 Love] love Q g w"] with Q re / straining] 
divided and inserted below the line in MS. 


2 Faire Stella more] More Melite, Q 4 seemd] 
seem’d Q 6 did] do Q twice 7 twinne fires] 
hyphened inQ-~ o'jourQ ~~ gshould onelie] alone 
should Q 

1 soule] mindeQ ~— 2 well tempered] hyphened in 
Q mind] soul Q 4 Thy love’s thy soule thy 
soule] What in thy soul then love Q 5 Then 
thousand faces, th’ eyes which thow doest deeme] 
Those eyes which in their spheare thou, fond, dost 
deem Q 6 golden] living Q 8 hir self] her 
breast Q 9 faire] sweet Q 


rt Are yow] Art thou Q w'"] with Q 2 the] 
their Q 4 seellie] scorned Q &] and Q 5 
doe] doth Q 7 that] which Q 8 VstiiistG 
to] soQ  gHir] PooreQ _ beginnes with paine] 
in pain begins, Q 

1 Is it] What ? is’t Q 2 stormes &] stormy Q 
4 loynd] joyn’d Q 8 hagges] hagge Q ga 
faire mayd doates but never loves] a beauteous 
spouse, he rather dotes, then loves. Q 


2 vnto higher] to the highest Q 3 borne] born Q 
and arm’d with double] fitted with mounting Q 
4 And therefore Cannot rest in earthlie myre] That 
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at his highest he might winde him higher ; Q 5 
love soe] earthsoQ  6Andj LookQ 7 those] 
theseQ Inthe MS. those ts corrected from theb... 
probably a repetition of the beames of the preceding 
line w'"] with Q g darker flames] coals of 
earth Q w'"] with Q heavenlie-daye] 
heav’nly day. Q daye 1s inserted below the line 
im the MS. 


<st.24) 1w*] with Q touring] towring Q 2 shutte] 
clog Q 3 god] God Q deare] initial d cor- 
rected from b 4 Dearelie] Most deare Q him] 
thouQ  7w] withQ 8 shouldst] should’st Q 
&]| and Q g &] nor Q 


PAGE 53. 2 There] Then Q 3 within brackets in Q 4 
2 259 hearbe of grace] Herb-de-grace: Q 5 Cure] heal 
st. 25 Q hid] strong Q 6 restore] restor’d Q 9 
And] But Q that love] that Love Q wr] 

which Q hath] ha’s QG h{as] B 


<st. 26) x Couldst] could’st! Q 2 Cannot attaine vnto] 
Can never learn to climbe Q 5 This] ’Tis Q 
is] ‘tis Q 7 farther] further Q 8 Tomorrow] 
separated inQ Qgy*] theQ f. 259 v. ts blank. 


ECLOGA] THOMALIN,. THIKSILL., (ECLOG, IL] 


PacE 55. <f. 260) 

This poem is printed in Q, Piscatorie Eclogs, etc., pp. 7-13, 
A 4-B3: inG, vol. II, pp. 249-61 ; in B, vol. II, pp. 180-6. 

The poet’s name appears in the MS. as Thirsil and Thirsill, 
in Q as Thirsil only, unabbreviated even as a speaker’s name. 
Thomalin is abbreviated in Q as Thom., except as Thomal. at 
stt. 16 and 18 (stt. 12 and 14, MS.). Camus and Came appear 
in Q as Chamus and Chame, Griphus as Gripus. 


Title. Ecloga. Thomalin. Thirsill.] Eclog. Il. / THIR- 
SIL. | Dorus, Myrtilus, Thomalin, Thirsil. Q 


Before st. 1 of the MS., Q inserts the following : 


Dorus. Myrtil, why idle sit we on the shore ? 
Since stormy windes, and waves intestine spite 
Impatient rage of sail, or bending oare ; 
Sit we, and sing, while windes & waters fight ; 
And carol lowd of love, and loves delight. 
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Myrtil. 


Dorus. 


Myrtil. 


(st 1 MS. 
st, 5;0> 


(st. 2 MS. 
st. 6, Q) 


PAGE 56. 
<st. 3 MS. 


st.7, Q> 


f. 260 v.) 
st. 4 MS. 


st. 6, Q> 


Pace 57. 
<st.5 MS, 
st..9, O> 

(st. 6 MS. 
St, 10,0) 


Textual Notes 


2 


Dorus, ah rather stormy seas require 

With sadder song the tempests rage deplore : 

In calms let’s sing of love, and lovers fire. 

Tell we how Thuirsil late our seas forswore, 
When forc’t he left our Chame, and desert shore. 


3 
Now as thou art a lad, repeat that lay ; 
Myrtil, his songs more please my ravisht eare, 
Then rumbling brooks that with the pebles play, 
Then murmuring seas broke on the banks to heare, 
Or windes on rocks their whistling voices teare. 


4 
Seest thou that rock, which hanging o’re the main 
Looks proudly down ? there as I under lay, 
Thirsil with Thomalin 1 heard complain, 
Thomalin, (who now goes sighing all the day) 
Who thus ’gan tempt his friend with Chamish boyes 
to stay. 


2 &] and Q 4 and] or Q y”] thou Q 5 
fresher lades] fisher-lads Q and] or Q 6 set] 
sit Q gliding] sliding Q 8 were] is Q 

2 esteem’d them] them honour’d Q 4 lasting 
spite] froward spitesQ 6 falle] fateQ 7 long] 
sweet Q 


3 nettes have] net hath Q 5 &] and Q 6 is] 
lies Q are] lacking in Q 7 hath] ha’s QG 
h[as] B 8 mast™] master Q 


1 Crownd] crown’dQ 3 land] loudQ _ 5 sing] 
chant Q Thelgon late is] Thelgon’s lately Q 
lovst] lov’st Q 7 long] scorn’d,Q 8 Holyday] 
hyphened in Q 


ithat] IQ  3that] whoQ 4 graceless] letter 
t corrected from1 6 preferd] prefer’d Q 


1 knew] know Q 3 and] or Q 4 did thus 
requite] with hate they ‘quite? Q. did is cor- 
rected from hath in the MS. 5 yow] thou; Q 
&] and Q knowst the] judgest Q 6 thow 
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PacE 58. 

. 261) 
st. 7 MS. 

See an Oe 


<st. 8 MS. 
oe am OB 


<st.9 MS. 
Ss, > 


PAGE 59. 

(f-26r-7.> 
<st. 10 MS. 
st, 14, 0) 
<st. rz MS. 
Br. 15.00) > 


Pace 60. 
(st. 12-MS. 
st. 10,0) 
3 262» 
st.i3 M5. 
Stale) 


Pace 61. 
<st.14 MS. 
St. 16,50) 
<st. 15 MS. 
et. 1; O » 


greatest Neptune] (that grasp’st the Ocean) Q 8 
awhile] awhile Q yet] corrected in the MS. from 
not Canst] corrected in the MS. from canst 


I prentice yeares] hyphenedinQ 2 play] sing Q 
5 may] might Q 6 This line is lacking in the 
MS., where a space is left for it ; I have supplied it 
from Q 7 sang and] tun’d: Then Q armd] 
arm’d Q sayles] sail, Q 
2 mind] corrected from wind in the MS. waving] 
changing Q 3, bestowes it on] bequeath’d it to Q 
7 worke] eke Q 8 him self] connected in Q 
wrongd] wrong’d Q and]&Q_ y*] theQ 
1 furrowed] furrow’d Q 2 winie] viny Q 
Volgas] Volgha’s Q  Voglis erased before self, and 
Volgas substituted above in the MS. 3 Whoe 
feeles the steedes vpon the] Whoe sleds doth suffer 
onhisQ 5 prisons] prison’d Q _watrie] frozen 
6 lazie] quenched Q 7 quenche]} drench Q 
8 Where all] Thereby Q but] all Q 


i thankes] thank Q 2 learnt] learn’d Q 
soothe] sooth Q 3 it Chaunc’d] (as chanc’t) Q 
the] that Q ® Vet| He v 7 dunghill] 


hyphened in Q 

I fisherboyes] hyphened in Q 4and] &Q 5 
nettes| trade Q 7 doe] should Q and soe let 
paines abuse] that lozel swains refuse Q 8 best] 
good Q most] selves Q 


3 liv’st] liv’dst Q 6 w"] with Q 7 doest] 
dost Q, doth GB 8 And laughst] Smil’st at Q 
that did] which here Q 

4 Doe rocke] Rock soft Q 7 & now is sweetlie] 
and blest is quiet Q 8 For whoe soe] Who ever 
Q much] he Q 


2the] ourQ 3 gainst| gainstQ sea] stream 
Q fond] vain Q 5 Fate Commaundes] fates 


command Q 
I god] God Q 4 easie] easly Q 5 rockes, ] 
rock Q 6 wherever] where’s either Q = 7 were] 
wasQ before] aforeQ 8 armes]| arm Q 

G 
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Pace 62. This stanza is lacking in Q. 


i262-v.) 
im 16 MS.» 
<st.17 MS. 4 Thomalin with thee] With thee, my friend, Q 
st. 20,0) 6 within brackets in Q this] hisQ 7 However 
Thirsil Came doeth highlie] How ever Chame doth 
Thirsil lightly Q 8 scorne] scorns Q 


(st.18 MS. 2 among the Myrtill shades ?] in lovely myrtils 

Stiat, 0) shade 77 The copyist corrected shade? to 
shades ? and added to the full form shade the con- 
traction for -es. 4 shalle] corrected from shade 
swage] swage Q 5 Sweet bitter] hyphened in Q 
6 fisher boyes] hyphened in Q seamaydes | 
hyphened in Q 


PacE 63. 1 doe not forsake] forsake not thou Q fisher 
263)  swaines] hyphened in Q 8 sore] foe Q 

st.19 MS. 
St. 22,0) 


<st.20MS. 1 workt my] wrought me Q 4 Willowe] willows 
st. 23,0>20 8 wicked] wretched Q 


Pace. 64. 1 the] yeQ  «2that) which 0 “13 (i)... here)} 

<st.21MS. without brackets in Q 5 Which oft hast daunced 

st. 24, Q) to] Come sadder pipe, farewell Q f. 203 v.45 
blank in MS. 


After st. 21 of the MS., Q inserts the following : 


25 
Dorus. Ah haplesse boy, the fishers joy and pride ! 
Ah wo is us we cannot help thy wo! 
Our pity vain: ill may that swain betide, 
Whose undeserved spite hath wrong’d thee so. 
Thirsil, with thee our joy, and wishes go. 


26 


Myriil. Dorus, some greater power prevents thy curse : 
So vile, so basely lives that hatefull swain ; 
So base, so vile, that none can wish him worse. 
But Thirsil much a better state doth gain, 
For never will he finde so thanklesse main. 
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ECLOGA. ALGON. DAPHNIS. NICZA. [ECLOG. V.] 


PAGE 65, <f. 264) 

This poem is printed in Q, Piscatorie Eclogs, etc., pp. 27-34, 
D 2-Ev.: in G, vol. II, pp. 281-93: in B, vol. II, pp. 199-204. 

Throughout the poem, Q substitutes Damon for the Algon 
of the MS., and Algon for the Daphnis of the MS., both in the 
body of the verse, and for the speakers’ names. These changes 
are not noted in detail below. Q usually italicises Love per- 
sonified, but fails to do so in this Eclog. 


Title. Ecloga / Algon. Daphnis. Nicea.] ECLOG. V. / 
NICZEA. | Damon, Algon, Nicea. Q 
(ct > I wellknowne] separated in Q fishers boy] 


fisher-boy Q 2 hath Chang’d] had changed; Q 
3 and] &Q 5 forlorn] gentle Q estrang’d|] 
estranged Q 6 And now by] Now ‘long the Q 
rang’d] ranged: Q 7 freindlie Algon] (friendly 
Damon) Q 

(sta) 2 drownd] drown’d.Q 3 winters] winterQ 5 
gownd] gown’d, Q 7 al anQ y'] that Q 
g Sunne] sonne, Q 


PacE 66. 1 thow] how Q 3. See] Seest O 4 ore] o’'re Q 
<st. 3) 5 skise and] skip, they Q 7 waters... nation] 
within bracketsinQ 8 return’d] arrivdQ sea 


navigation] Ayphened in Q g heartes] heart Q 
shew] shew Q emended as a misprint to shewn 
in G 

f. 264 v.) 8, 9 alas] within brackets in Q 

ot 4) 


PacE 67. <Alg—)] Speaker's name lacking in the MS. Damon 

st. 5) Q I greenie] rockieQ 2that] whichQ 3 
in] MS. and Q the G 4-5 where .. . dwell (Ah 
me... arm’d)] (where spite... arm’d!)Q = The 
bracket does not open until l. 5 in the MS. 5 Ab] 
Ay Q 6 double] witchingQ@ 9w"] forQ 


<st. 6) <Daph—)] Speaker's name lacking in MS. Algon Q 
I thy] thine Q such] theQ —_ 3, hid deepe] 
deep hid Q rankeling in my] in my fester’d Q 
4 eyes] eye Q (ah deaths most pleasing dart) | 
Loves, and deaths pleasing dart ? Q 5 Algon 
’tis she ’tis she my heav’n yet helle] Ah, she it is, 


I 


PAGE 68. 


PAGE 69. 


< 


OO 


Textual Notes 


f. 265 
7) 


Ste) 


<st. 9) 


PAGE 70. 
& 265 v.) 


Pace 71. 


y 


St.10) 


Stan) 


KStwi2:» 


f. 266 
St. 13 


an earthly heav’n, and hell, Q 6 wich’'d my 
soule] charm’d my heart Q 7 ah] within 
brackets in Q 8 Canne] may Q g Since] 
When Q 

1 love and spite] spite and Love Q 4 Lethe] 


Lethe’sQ 7 heaven] heav’n Q 81th] rth? 
g and] & Q Love] love. Q 


Imy] thy@Q 2 vowe] vows,Q 3 even]evnQ 
4 sighst] sigh’st Q most] as Q 6 Oft have 
I tryed] Loft have tryd@Q that] theQ Lunes 
6 and 7 in the MS. have a different grammatical 
structure from that of Q, as is shown by their different 
punctuation ; the MS. has a semi-colon after shew’d 
and a comma after laughs at ; Q lacks these, but has 
commas after try’d and smart, and colons after 
breast and pain. 8doeth] doesQ og y"] yeQ 


Iand] but Q _ 2 beatst] beat’st-Q 3 Oftimes] 
Oft-times Q 6 desperate] desp’rate Q 7 soe 
long playes] long playing Q 8 length] last Q 
g in] with Q tooke] strook. Q 


t hard are] self is Q 4 /Etnaes] Aina’s Q 6 
Coy, Cold, | cold, coy, Q 7 y'| that Q g ah] 
within brackets in Q 


2 she] see, Q 4 thinkst] think’st, Q faire] 
sweet Q 5 naturall] native Q 6 freind] within 
brackets in Q 7 i0ynd] joyn’d Q _ 8 that sweet] 
up that Q 


I ge(mm)e] genne MS. gemme Q 4 Diamond 
is] diamond’s Q 6 Come boy Love and his 
Captaine] I’le be thy Captain, boy, and 

durst] would Q 8 thece)] the MS. thee Q 


1 dumbe] deaf Q 2 eye] eyes. Q 2, 3 Loves] 
Love's Q 4 <eye)] lacking in MS., supplied from 
Q Love] loveQ Death] deathQ 6 He that 
in silence dyes] Whom speech all hope denies Q 
7 Ah Coward boy silence in love is sinne] Why 
should’st thou fear? Al. To Love Fear’s neare 
akinne.Q 8 Yet] Damon. Well,Q my gynne] 
a gin Q g Spite... fear] Within brackets in Q 
ile} Vle Q 
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PAGE T 2: 
<st. 14) 


(st 15.) 


IPAGE alo. 
(f. 266 v.» 
<st. 16) 


PaGE 74. 
<siury> 


<st. 18) 


PAGE (56 


£, 207 > 
st. Ig) 
¢st. 20) 


I thy] thine Q 5 Alg—] Speaker's name lacking 
im Q and G, [Damon] supplied in B gentle] 
gentlest Q 7 Thus line is not indented in the MS. 
ever] lacking in Q fishers ioy] fishers song, and 
joy,Q  S8help] cure Q boy] corrected from lad 
2 bright flaming] Ayphened in Q 3 quench’d] 
quencht, Q ~—endes| end Q_—‘8 heart Canne] art 
could Q 


1 Cruell] Hard maid, Q_ ’tis] tisQ 2 shouldst] 
should’st Q <thou)] lacking in MS., supplied 
fromQ  Nicza] (fair-cruel) Q 4 may in] may 
by Q 8 Faire Cruell] Ayphened in Q learnt] 
learn’d Q 


2Ist] Ist @Q 3 plainst] plain’st Q 6 shouldst] 
would’st Q 7 wound] wounds Q 8 heart] 
love Q 


2 coniunction] conjunctions, Q 4 Such] But Q 
by] inQ 5 Starres] Their Q 6, 7 That<’s)] 
written with the contraction for -es in MS. 6 


<end),] lacking in MS., supplied from Q 7 Love, ] 
love. Q 9 whoe is] while she’s Q is] she’s Q 
twice. 


4 breed thine and my] makes mine and thy Q 5 
that I may passe] then, to passe our Q 9 lle] 
Tle Q 

x It settes] “lis set Q 2 But in thy face there 
shines an endles light] Thy parting is my ev’n, thy 
presence light Q 3 givst] giv’st Q 7 post | 
coast Q 8 Loves] lovesQ we may] may we Q 
9 In Love he sonest] Soonest in love he Q Love] 
love Q 


PAGE 1. 


Ste 


Sits 2: 


GOiM IM ENS 


VENUS & ANCHISES. 


Sttumeancds2) 


See Introduction, p. xvii. More detailed examples 
of correspondences between these stanzas and 
Fletcher’s poems are given here. 


Softlie for feare did learne to sing and pipe. Cf. The 
Purple Island, XI,2: 
my humble vein, 
That never yet durst peep from covert glade ; 
But softly learnt for fear to sigh and plain. 


Covert hedge. For similar phrases, cf. above, and 
Non invisa Cano, st. 1, and Eclog II, st. 18 MS., 
st. 21 Q (‘ covert glade’); The Purple Island, I, 4, 
and To Master W.C., st. I (‘ private shades, retired 
glades’); Epithalamium, 151 (‘ Covert shade’). 
In Fletcher’s usage the expressions are almost 
synonymous with the idea of dalliance. 


With Chirping noyse. Cf. The Purple Island, I, 22: 
‘I ’gin to chirp and sing.’ 

lovelie Came. For other poems of Fletcher’s com- 
posed beside the Cam, cf. The Purple Island, 1; 
Sicelides ; Eclogs II, VI; and various minor poems 
addressed to his friends. 


Which still doe staye behind, yet still doe slippe away. 
See Introduction, p. xviii. 


a willowes shaddowing. Cf. To my ever honoured 
Cousin W. R. Esq., st. 7. 


downie Muses wing. Cf. above, st. 1: ‘ Muse yet 
scarcely fledge’: The Purple Island, VI, 24: 
Or downy Muse, which now but left the 
nest, 
Mount from her bush to heav’n with new- 
born wings. 


Tb. 1, 59: ‘ My callow wing, that newly left the 
nest.’ 


Eliza. See Introduction, pp. xxi-ii. 
I02 
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PAGE 2. 


Fond boye that fewell sought to hide soe great a flame. 
Cf. Eclog III, 18: ‘ Fond boy .../Go fuell seek 
to quench thy growing fire’ ; and Sidney, Arcadia, 
ed. Feuillerat, vol. II, p. 67: ‘ Fuell to seeke and 
not to quench the fire.’ 


Ste Sa. «Canto leet a.) 


In Ida vale. See Introduction, p. xxiii. Cf. Giles 
Fletcher, Licia, Sonnet XI: ‘In Ida vale three 
Queenes the shepheard sawe.’ 


The three-hand pastures, MS. the three leau’d pas- 
tures, Q. See Introduction, p. xliv. Cf. Arcadia, 
ed. Feuillerat, vol. I, p. 341: ‘If three leav’d grasse 
seeme to the sheepe unsavorie.’ 


Ah foolish laddes that strive with lavish wast | Soe 
fast to spend the time y' spendes y" time as fast. Cf. 
Lines prefaced to Christ’s Victorie : 
Fond ladds, that spend so fast your poasting 
time, 
(Too poasting time, that spends your time as 
fast). 


Stt. 4-7. (Canto I, stt. 2-5.» 


StS: 


Ci. An Hymen, stt. 3, 4 (Boas, I, xx). 


He noe playe regarded | And fitte Love to reward, & 
with Love be rewarded. Cf. Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, 
vol. Lp: 126: 


As the one halfe saying, 
We love, and have our loves rewarded. 
The others would aunswere, 
We love, and are no whit regarded. 
This poem is included in Englands Helicon as ‘ The 
Sheepheards braule’ (ed. Hugh Macdonald, p. 94) ; 
cf. also Weelkes, Balletts and Madrigals, 1598, 
No. XVIIL: 
I love and have my love regarded 
And sport with sport as well rewarded. 


{Canto I, st. 3.) 
How Could trueth with those theif eyes be shor'd MS. 
in those thiefe eyes be stor’'d O. The different pre- 
position in the MS. points to the verb shore (= to 
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prop, support) as being intentionally used, and not 
copied wrongly. For a less figurative use of the 
word, cf. The Purple Island, XI, 31: ‘a hunted 
Stag... Shor’d by an oak.’ 


Pace 4-2St. ir, <Canto ll; st2.) 


The wood with Paphian Myrtills... when mixt 
delighting. Repeated with variants in Epi- 
thalamium, ll. 13-17; and cf. The Purple Island, 
VoL 
A myrtle garland mixt with conqu’ring bay, 
From whose fit match issu’d a pleasing smell. 


Starz, (Canto 1h, sts 3.) 


For Venus hated his all-blabbing light. Cf. the 
description of Hamartia in The Purple Island, 
XII, 27: ‘she hates the all-betraying light.’ 


Night is Loues holyday. Cf. Epithalamium, 1. 85 ; 
Eclog VII, st. 25; Siceldes, ed. Boas, 1, p. 228, 
ll. 8-9; see Grosart, I, p. 16, and Boas, II, xviii. 
For a parallel phrase, cf. Marlowe, Hero & Leander, 
I, 191: ‘ darke night is Cupids day.’ 


Pace 5, St.13. «Canto ilvcu 4) 


All his sences flock’d into his eare | And every facultie 
wisht to be seated there. Cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ed. 
Feuillerat, vol. II, p. 52: ‘ Extremitie is not with- 
out a certayne joyfull paine, ... by so forcible a 
holding all the senses to one object, that it con- 
founds their mutuall working, not without a charm- 
ing kinde of ravishing them from the free use of 
their owne function.’ 


st. 05: (Canto: TL "sti.6:5 


Art now helping nature nature Art. Cf. Sidney, 
Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, vol. I, p. 459: ‘he made 
art follow, and not strive with nature.’ 


PacE 6. St.17. (Canto II, st. 8.) 


Love is life's end an end but never ending, etc. Cf. 

Epithalamium, ll. 60-1 ; and An Hymen, st. 8: 
Hymen, the end of lovers never ending; .. . 
Joyes never to be spent, yet ever spending. 
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PAGE. 


Sto10. 


‘Sip, AO). 


PAGE 8. 


PAGE 9. 


Stt.27; 26: 


O if thow liv’st but once Love's sweetes to prove 
Thow willt not love to live vnles thow live to Love. 
Cf. Sicelides, Chorus to Act V (ed. Boas, I, p. 247): 

If but a true-loves joy thou once doe prove 

Thou wilt not love to live, unlesse thou live to 

love. 


Stt. 19-27. (Canto III, stt. 1-9.) 


For the correspondences between these stanzas and 
parts of Eclog VII, see Boas, UH, xvi-xviii. 


«Canto TI; st: 1.5 

Soe fixt on too much seeing made they noething sawe. 
Cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, vol. II, p. 92 
“Who hath our sight with too much sight infected.’ 


<Canto III, st. 2.) 
The bed sank with delight soe to be pressed, etc. Cf. 
Epithalamium, ll. 123-4. 


St, 22. (Canto Ilivst 42> 
Hir full large eye in iettie blacke array’d....To 
make one beauteous in different delight. For the 
probable reason for this unusual combination of 
black eyes with golden hair, see Introduction, 
Dp, xi. Cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, vol. I, 
go: ‘her blacke eyes: blacke indeed . 
that she (goddesse like) would work this miracle in 
her selfe, in giving blacknes the price above all 
beauty’ : and Astrophel and Stella, Sonnet 7 : 
That whereas blacke seemes Beauties contrarie 
Shee even in blacke doth make all Beauties 
flowe. 


St.20. <Canto 111, st. 3.) 
A lesse but better Atlas that fayre heaven bearing. Cf. 
The Purple Island, X, 1: ‘that round hill...A 
lesser Atlas seem’d whose neck sustain’d / The 
weight of all the heav’ns.’ Cf. 7b. XII, 84: 
His mighty shoulders, like that Giant Swain, 
All heav’n and earth, and all in both sustain. 


{Canto III, stt. 9, 10.) 
With the whole passage, cf. a shorter version in 
Epithalamium, ll. 209-20. 
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Pace 10. 


St. 30: 


PAGE es 


IPNG3a, UD, 


Pace 14. 


RAGES LO. 


PAGE 16. 


St: 29: <Canto‘lllyst, 11> 
For now the shameles world of best thinges 1s asham’d. 
Cf., in a similar connection, Sidney, Arcadia, ed. 
Feuillerat, vol. I, p. 220: 

For such a use the world hath gotten 

The best things still must be forgotten. 


«Canto III, st. 12.) 
His Dedale hand. Cf. Spenser, Faery Queene, III, 
Prologue, st. 2: 

All were it Zeuxis or Praxiteles, 

His dedale hand would faile and greatly faynt. 


St: 33. “Canto TVyste2> 


ingraved. For this sense of buried, cf. Elisa, Canto II, 
st. 27: ‘ Vile headlesse trunk, why art thou not 
engraved ?’ 


ot: 36. (Canto TV .st25.> 
with eares arrected. For arrect as a form of erect, 
cf. Bacon, Sylva, 1626, published 1637: ‘You 


arect your eare when you would heare attentively ’ 
(OE D.). 


Stt. 42, 43 and 44. Canto V, stt. 2 and 3.) 


For the importance of the additional stanza in the 
MS., see Introduction, p. xix, and Boas, II, xix. 


st..45. «Canto V, st.c:> 
Did not disdaine to give his love Contenting | Cruell 
that soule that feedes on loves tormenting MS.... 
soules tormenting O. Cf. Sicelides, III, 5 (ed. Boas, 
[} p227) 
Too cruell she that makes her hearts contenting, 
To see a heart languish in loves tormenting. 
This is nearer to the MS. than to the text of O. 


St. 49. (Canto V, st. 8.) 
But when he durst describe hir heav'ns perfection | By 
his imperfect prayse dispraisd his imperfection. Cf. 
Eclog Vil, st. 8: 
What tongue, what thought can paint my 
Loves perfection? ... 
That art will prove that artists imperfection. 


(Commentary bez, 


SUNS O; 


PAGE elie 


Pace 19. 


PAGE 20. 


«Canto V, st. 9.) 


such noething is terrestriall. The phrase is repeated 
he the personified Intellect in The Purple Island, 
Vi, sty28; 


more truelie limbd to eye hir. Cf. Eclog VII, st. 8: 
‘Who, when no eye dare view, dares limme her 
face.’ The O.E.D. affords several contemporary 
examples of this confusing spelling of to limn. 


St. 52; <Canto VI; st:-2:) 


and not discarding | Thy service was much more then 
my expecting. For discarding in the sense of dis- 
missal from employment (cf. to discard in the same 
sense), cf. W. Brough, Sacred Principles, 66: ‘ Lest 
I be disgraced and discarded thy Palace and 
Presence for ever’ (O.E.D.). As the verb governs 
a direct object, the comma after discarding in O 
is perhaps unnecessary. 


bounteous head MS.; bounty-hood O. For a com- 


posite of both forms, cf. The Purple Island, VI, 
st. 26: ‘ thy great bounty head.’ 


ll. 6-8. For passages with similar rhymes, cf. Boas, 
II, xvii, and Introduction, p. xxvi. 


Di. 5p: 


I have found no parallels in Fletcher’s work to this 
additional stanza. 


St. 61. Canto VI, st. ro.) 
Light iovyes floate on the lippes but weightie grace 
Sincks deepe & th heartes low Center doeth embrace. 
Cf. The Purple Island, I, st. 52: 
Grief, of an heavy nature, steddy lies, 
And cannot be remov’d for weightinesse ; 
But joy, of lighter presence, eas’ly flies. 
10. AAS, St. 43 : 
Light grief floats on the tongue ; but heavie smart 
Sinks down, and deeply lies in centre of the heart. 


Elisa, Canto I, st. 45: 
Grief is but light that floats upon the tongue, 


But weightie sorrow presses to the center, 
And never rests till th’ heavie heart it enter. 
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The occurrence in all these variants of the words 
heavy or weighty, together with the sense, vindicates 
the ‘ weightie grace’ of the MS. against ‘ rightly 
grace’ of O. For the general idea, cf. Sidney, 
Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, vol. II, p. 36: 
Thus noble golde, downe to the bottome goes, 
When worthlesse corke, aloft doth floting lye. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


Norwiche plaines.. See Introduction, p. xxvii. 


Harke how the woodes with Hymen lowdlie ring. Cf. 
An Hymen at the Marriage of my most deare Cousins 
Mr. W.and M.R.,st.1: ‘ Heark, how our Kentish 
woods with Hymen ring.’ 


Paphian Myrtill Venus tree... they sweetest be. 
See note on Venus & Anchises, st. II. 


Apparently an adaptation of 4ineid, IV, 144-50: 
Qualis ubi.... Delum maternam invisit Apollo, 
Instauratque choros. . 

Ipse iugis Cynthi graditur, mollique fluentem 
Fronde premit crinem fingens, atque inplicat auro ; 
... tantum egregio decus enitet ore. 


His sparkling lockes. Cf. The Purple Island, IX, 
Stora 


The Bridegroom Sunne... 
Leaves his star-chamber ; early in the East 
He shook his sparkling locks. 


Strew both, that both learne to seeke | Fresher liveries 
in hir Cheeke. Cf. Venus & Anchises, st. 23: 


The freshest purple fresher dyes must seeke 
That dares Compare with them his fainting red. 


and cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, vol. I, p. go: 
‘the roses me thought blushed to see sweeter roses 
in her cheekes’ ; and The Purple Island, X, st. 35: 
A bed of lilies flower upon her cheek, 
And in the midst was set a circling rose ; 
Whose sweet aspect would force Narcissus seek 
New liveries, and fresher colours choose. 
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IPAGE 25; 
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125-6. 


PAGE 26: 
150. 


165-9. 


See Introduction, pp. xxv-vi, and cf. Sidney, 
Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, vol. I, p. 420: ‘A happy 
couple, he joying in her, she joying in her selfe, but 
in her selfe, because she enjoyed him: both en- 
creasing their riches by giving to each other; 
making one life double, because they made a double 
life ; one, where desire never wanted satisfaction, 
nor satisfaction never bred sacietie: he ruling, 
because she would obey: or rather because she 
would obey, she therein ruling.’ 


Cf. note on Venus & Anchises, st.17 ; and cf. Elisa, 
Te St742:: 
. . . pleasures new, and never weary joying, 
Ne’re spent in spending; feeding, never cloying. | 
and The Purple Island, XII, 75: 
There sweet delights, which know nor end, nor 
measure; ~ = 
No wastfull spending can empair their treasure; 
Pleasure full grown, yet ever freshly breeding. 


Night is lovers holyday. See Introduction, p. xxvi. 
and note on Venus & Anchises, st. 12. 


Hesperus ... Lightes heau’ns torches with his firing, 
Cf. The Purple Island, X, st. 43: ‘ For Hesperus 
heav’ns tapers ’gins to light.’ 


A bed that round doeth...embrace thee. Cf. 
Venus & Anchises, st. 20, and Introduction, 
p- XXvil. 

A bed...Feild of Loves fighting. Cf. Sidney. 
Astrophel and Stella, Sonnet 98: ‘ Ah bed... The 
feeld where al my thoughts to war be traind.’ 


sweet theeveries. Cf. Eclog VI, st. 16. 


A passage that looks like a reminiscence of these 
lines occurs in the Vindiciae Senectutis of Fletcher’s 
kinsman, Edmund Sheafe: ‘surely if Old-Age be 
in any man so happy . . . as to make a Comedy of 
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that which /was in danger to prove a Tragedy ; 
by concluding whatsoever hath passed in the doubt- 
full Acts and Scenes of it in a joyfull Catastrophe, 
who will be so envious, as not to grace it with an 
answerable Plaudite’ (1639, pp. 167-8). 


Cf. Venus & Anchises, st. 27. 


A litle nation. Cf. Elisa, I, st. 35: ‘ This little 
nation,’ here also applied to a young family. 


Here still yow live spight of mortalitie | And twentie- 
fold surviving onelie single dye. Cf. Elisa, I, st. 17: 
“So single onely die, in them twice-two I live’ ; 
and St. 33°: 


Yet in my children here immortall stay : 
In one I die, in many ones am living. 


NON INVISA CANO. (To Mr. Jo. ToMKINs.) 


Non invisa Cano. This title may hint at the 
controversial character of earlier poems. 

Dumbe swannes, etc. From Sidney, Astrophel and 
Stella, Sonnet 54, ll. 13-4; it seems to have been 
a favourite quotation: cf. Nashe, Summers Last 
Will and Testament, ll. 1172-3: 


Well sung a shepheard (that now sleepes in 
skies) 
Dumbe swannes doe loue, & not vaine chat- 
tering pies. 
For the same idea in a different guise, cf. Venus & 


Anchises, st. 61, and a scrap of dialogue in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, I, ii: 


Julia, They do not love that do not show their love. 


Luc. O they love least that let men know their love. 
ni 


Life. Grosart’s suggestion of life for the Quarto’s 
lief is justified by the MS. 


the swelling windes . . . voices teare. Cf. Eclog. VII, 
st. 34: ‘As whistling windes ’gainst rocks their 
voices tearing.’ 
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sad Eupathus Lamenting. Cf. the similar reference 
(‘ Eupathus complaining ’) in st. 8 of the poem To 
E.C. n Cambridge, my sonne by the University, writ- 
ten in Kent and obviously before Fletcher felt any 
grievance against the authorities. Eupathus must 
therefore have been composed by John Tomkins 
some time before Fletcher’s departure, and must 
by its contrast here with ‘ sacred harmonie’ have 
been on a secular subject. In To E.C. it is coupled 
as a ‘sadder tune’ with ‘ Pasilia’s dirge,’ which it 
is tempting to identify with Fletcher’s poem re- 
ferred to in To my ever honour'd Cousin W. R. 
Esquire, as ‘ Eliza’s fixed mournfulnesse’ for the 
slain Hart, t.e. the Earl of Essex (cf. The Purple 
Island, 1, 19, 20). Cf. a similar reference in The 
Purple Island, III, 29-33, where Elizabeth is called 
Basilissa, as in Eclog. I, st. 11; for this name 
Pasilia (Basilia) may well be a variant. For Tom- 
kins, see Introduction, pp. xxix-xxx. 


sacred harmonite. Most of John Tomkins’s extant 
compositions are church-music. 


Suspicion ... steele. Cf. The Purple Island, VIII, 
I0-I3. 


Line 3, missing in the Quarto, is here restored. 
Coleridge’s metrical experiment with this stanza is 
worth quoting : 


Go little Pipe! for ever I must leave thee, 
Ah, vainly true ! 
Never, ah never! must I more receive thee ? 
Adieu! Adieu! 
Well, thou art gone! and what remains behind, 
Soothing the soul to Hope ? 
The moaning Wind—, 
Hide with sere leaves my Grave’s undaisied Slope. 
(? October, 1814.) 
as also his comment: ‘ It would be better to alter 
this metre—1o’ 6° 6’ ro‘ / 11’ 4° 11’ 4°: and still 
more plaintive if the 1st and 4th were I1’ 11’ as 
well as the 5th and 7th.’ (See Poems of S. T. Cole- 
ridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1912, p. 513.) 
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pipe and nettes. The change in Q to nets and pipe 
is evidently made for the elegance of a chiasmus. 


Since I Amyntas lov’d whoe me disdain’s. I find it 
difficult to accept the identification, made by 
Grosart (Poems by Giles Fletcher, LL.D., 1876, 
p. xxv), of Amyntas with Thomas Randolph, 
ambassador to Scotland. Randolph died in June, 
1590, when Phineas Fletcher was eight years old ; 
the two Eclogs that refer to his connection with 
the elder Giles are hardly likely to have been 
written before 1600, when Phineas, at the late age 
of eighteen, went to Cambridge. Yet they both 
speak of Amyntas in the present tense, as if he 
were still alive. The connection appears to be a 
mixture of personal and interested affection. 
Thelgon knows of love the 


never quenched ire, 
Since I Amyntas lov’d, whoe me disdain’s, 
And loves in me nought but my greife & paines. 


In Eclog I, entitled Amyntas, Thelgon complains of 
‘the great Amyntas fierce disdain,’ and in sketching 
the course of his life refers thus to his share in 
the embassy to Scotland of 1586, the last of 
Randolph’s many Scottish missions : 


At her [z.e. Elizabeth’s] command I past the 
bounding Twead, 

And liv’d a while with Caledonian swains : 

My life with fair Amyntas there I led: 

Amyntas fair, whom still my sore heart plains. 

Yet seem’d he then to love, as he was loved ; 

But (ah !) I fear, true love his high heart never 

proved. 


And now he haunts th’ infamous woods and 
downs, 

And on Napean nymphs doth wholly dote : 

What cares he for poore Thelgons plaintfull 
sounds ? 

Thelgon, poore master of a poorer boat. 
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Janus is crept from his wont prison bounds, 
And sits the Porter to his eare and minde: 
What hope, Amyntas love a fisher-swain 

should finde ? 


Yet once he said, (which I, then fool, beleev’d) 

(The woods of it, and Damon witnesse be) 

When in fair Albions fields he first arriv’d, 

When I forget true Thelgons love to me, 

The love which ne’re my certain hope deceiv’d ; 
The wavering sea shall stand, and rocks 

remove : 
He said, and I beleev’d: so credulous is love. 


The poet then deplores that ‘ Amyntas hath forgot 
his Thelgons quill,’ and is ‘ onely constant in dis- 
daining.’ The plain indication of one who was in 
Scotland, and had no prior acquaintance with Eng- 
land, points to a Scottish lord: can it be James I. 
himself ? Elsewhere the younger Giles alludes to 
the king under the name of Amyntas ; speaking of 
the learned king’s delight in the celestial Muse, he 
says: ‘it shall never repent mee—calamo trivisse 
labellum, whensoever I shall remember Hec eadem 
ut sciret quid non faciebat Amyntas ?’ (Christ’s Vic- 
torte, Preface to the Reader). The Fletchers were 
clannish in their use of a family vocabulary of 
words and names: and Amyntas is not only a 
pastoral but also a royal name. Giles Fletcher fell 
under suspicion of favouring the rebellion of the 
Earl of Essex, a revolt of which the early stages 
were known to James ; he may have paid the price 
of Essex’s failure by the loss of James’s favour. 
The allusion to Janus is puzzling: Janus was an 
old enemy of Thelgon at Cambridge, and an un- 
successful rival in poetic art (Eclog I, st. 8). Now 
Thelgon suffers from the misrepresentations of 
Janus, who, having ‘crept from his wont prison 
bounds’ is a confidant of Amyntas, and ‘sits the 
Porter to his eare and minde’ ; this last phrase is 
used again of Colax or Flatterie in The Purple 
Island (VIII, 44), who ‘temp’ring lies, porter to 
th’ eare resides.’ 


This is the breifest swmme of fishers life [To 
sweat to freeze to wache to fast to toyle. Boas 
H 
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Sie, 106), 


points out that these lines are repeated in Sice- 
hides, II, i. 


Whoe bites the stone and yet the dogge Condemns | 
Much worse is then the beast he soe Contemnes. For 
a passage illustrating the force of this proverb, cf. 
Remaines of Walter Raleigh, 1726, p. 212: ‘ Those 
that are supprest and helpless are commonly silent, 
wishing that the common ill in all sort might be 
with their particular misfortunes: which dis- 
position, as it is uncharitable in all Men, so it 
would be in me more Dog-like than Man-like, to 
bite the Stone that struck me: (to wit) the bor- 
rowed Authority of my Sovereign misinformed, 
seeing their armes and hands that flung it, are 
most of them already rotten.’ 


foreshow. The reading of Q., foreslow, is obviously 
correct, and is supported by the line: ‘ C{h]Jaron 
amaz’d his boate foreslowes’ (Sicelides, Chorus to 
Act V). 


dearest shoare MS.; desert shore Q. The reading of 
Q is supported by the recurrence of the phrase in 
Eclog II, st.2 (Q): ‘ our Ch me, and desert shore.’ 


There is a close correspondence between stt. 14, 17, 
18, 19 and 20 of the Q text, and The A follyonists, 
III, stt. 22-25 ; st. 18 of Q, corresponding to The 
A pollyonists, III, 24, is omitted from the MS. 


Cf. The A pollyonists, III, 22: 


And in their stead a crue of idle groomes 
By night into the ship with ladders stealing, 
Fearles succeed, and fill their empty roomes. 


The whole idea is repeated in varying form in The 
Purple Island, VI, st. 4: 
that simple fisher-swain, 

Whose little boat in some small river strayes ; 

Yet fondly lanches in the swelling main, 

Soon, yet too late, repents his foolish playes. 
A thinne thinne planke defendes thy fatall breath | 
Death readie waits. Fletcher was fond of this ‘ tag ’ 
from Aratus, Phenomena (Loeb ed., pp. 404-5) : 


Sh.17. 
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‘only a thin plank staves off Death,’ although it 
incurred the strictures of Longinus as too much 
over-refined for true sublimity (De subl., X, 5-6). 
Fletcher repeats it twice in The Purple Island : 
“He death defies, fenc’t with a thin, low, wooden 
wall’ (I, 10) ; and ‘ While death & life a wall of 
thinne planks onely parts’ (VIII, 27). 


Cf. The Apollyonists, III, 23: 
Some snorting in their hulks supinely sleep, 
Seasons in vaine recall’d, and winds neglecting : 
Some nets, and hookes, and baits in poyson 


steep, 
With deathfull drugges the guiltles seas in- 
fecting : 
The fish their life and death together drink ; 
And dead pollute the seas with venom’d 
stink : 
So downe to deepest hell, both fish and fishers 
sink. 


St. 18 of Q. 
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Almost exactly the same in The A pollyonists, III, 
24, ll. 3-6, 8-9. 


St.t6, 40) st. 50.) 
Their narrow bottomes strech they long and wide | And 
make full noone for luxurie and pride. Cf. The 
Apollyomists, III, 22, ll. 8-9: 
Their narrow bottomes strech they large & 
wide, 
And make broad roomes for pomp, for luxury, 
and pride. 
This variant voomes for noone supports the room 


of Q. 


Str 1g 10, St. 20). 


a swaine, etc. It is tempting to refer this to the 
elder Giles’s old enemy, Dr. Roger Goad, provost 
of King’s College, and thrice Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. But in The A pollyonists, 
III, 25, the last two lines of the stanza, with varia- 
tions, are tacked on to a description of the Pope : 

To him each fisher boy his bonnet veyles, 

And as the Lord of seas adores with strooken 

sayles. 
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Gemmaes self. In the poem, To my ever honoured 
Cousin W. R. Esquire, Gemma is W. R.’s love, pre- 
sumably the M[argaret] R[oberts] of An Hymen. 
But this ‘ seanymph great & high’ of the Eclog may 
well be another Gemma ; it may be she whose grief 
is referred to in The Purple Island, I, 6, as matter 
for Fletcher’s verse. 


St.22-0t OG; 
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This stanza, omitted from the MS., might well be a 
part of The A pollyonists, but is not to be found there. 


Sit. 22, 23,(0, stt. 247 25)8 
The sense of these two stanzas is condensed into 
one in The Purple Island, VIII, 40, describing 
Philotimus or Ambition : 
Ah silly man, who dream’st that honour stands 
In ruling others, not thy self! thy slaves 
Serve thee, and thou thy slaves: in iron bands 
Thy servile spirit prest with wilde passions raves. 
Would’st thou live honour’d? clip ambitions 
wing ; 

To reasons yoke thy furious passions bring. 
Thrice nobles the man, who of himself is King. 
This again is expanded into a nine-line stanza in 
The Apollyonists, III, 10; the two intercalated 

lines are: 
Base state, where but one Tyrant realmes com- 
mands : 
Worse, where one single heart serves thousand 
knaves. 
These re-appear in st. 24 of the Eclog (Q, st. 26) in 
the form : 
Most Cursed Towne, where but one tyrant 
raignes >... 
When many tyrantes in one heart are pent. 


ot; 26 (QO, st, 28). 


ee and Boas compare with The A pollyonists, 
ee ee 
Those Fisher Swaynes, whome by full Jordans 
wave 
The Seas great Soveraigne his art had 
taught,... 
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For while the fish they catch, themselves were 
Canghhercc. 

... Ah much more blessed trade 

That of free Fisher swaines were captive fishes 
made ! 


Fletcher repeats the idea in prose in A Father's 
Testament, 1670, p. 71. 


Sine? (Osteo). 


Enioying toye all excellence excelling. Cf. The 
A pollyonists, III, 22: ‘ Heavens joyes enjoy, all 
excellence excelling.’ 


BELO PHOMALIN. THIRSICI. (RCLOG V7) 


Pace 43. 


St.3. Thy soul was wont to lodge within my eare, etc. Cf. 
Sicelides, III, 2, Glaucilla Jog. : 


Thy soule was wont to lodge within mine eare, 

And ever was it safely harboured there : 

My eare is not acquainted with my tongue 

That eyther tongue or eare should doe thee 

wrong. 

and cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, vol. I, p. 176: 
‘O my Pamela (said Philoclea) who are tome... 
a friend by my choice and your favour, what meanes 
this banishing me from your counsels? Do you 
love your sorrowe so well as to grudge me part of 
it? Or doo you thinke I shall not love a sadde 
Pamela, so well as a joyfull ? Or be my eares un- 
woorthie, or my tongue suspected ?’ 


St. 4. Enough is me... my bleeding heart. Cf. Siceldes, 
Wer Wjise. 6, ede Boas, vol: 17p.230; “The last 
three lines in both passages are almost identical ’ 
(Boas). 


PaGE 44. St. 6. 
Makes winter Come soe sone in first of May. Cf. 
The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, ll. 457-8, Amoretto 
log. : 
Who thinks on winter before winter come 
Makes winter come in sommers fairest shine. 
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dround...wownd...abound. The MS. spelling 
wownd shows that to Fletcher the rhyme was 
justifiable; the modern spelling of Q, wound, 
obscures this. 


Oft blushing flames leape vp into my face. Cf. Fusca 
Ecloga, |. 45: ‘ Jamque repentino facies mihi 
fulgurat igne.’ 


Too true my feares ... too hatefull Love. Cf. Fusca 
Ecloga, ll. 53-6: 
Atque equidem timui, nec me metus iste fefellit : 
Non te saga, puer, non te cantata profundis 
Carmina sub tenebris ledunt, herbeque 
potentes ; 
Sed tenerum primo pectus turbatur amore. 
This parallel explains the sudden reference to en- 
chantment, which is led up to in the Latin Eclogue, 
but not in the English. 


Thirsill I kenne not what is hate or love/... Tell 
me my freind if thow doest better knowe | Men saye 
he goes armd with his shaftes G bowe. Cf. Fusca 
Ecloga, ll. 57-9: 
An sit Amor, dubito, nec Amoris vis mihi, 
Damon, 
Cognita, nec facies: puerum tamen audio, 
penna, 
Atque arcu cinctum tenero, lavique pharetra. 


The whole stanza reappears in Fusca Ecloga, ll. 62-6: 


Ah! miserande puer, non ille armatus acutis 

It jaculis, pharetrave humeros indutus acerna ; 

Qualis Penei comitata ad fluminis undas 

Prima cothurnatis incedit Delia Nymphis, 

Atque ursam jaculo squalentem, aprimve 

fatigat. 

The deer-hunt, however, is added in the English 
version, and Delia by the river Peneus is changed 
to Diana on the Thessalian plain. Uvsam squa- 
lentem accounts for the classicism, ‘ squallid beare,’ 
Grosart compares with Ovid, Fasti, II, 181 : 


Ursa per incultos errabat squalida montes. 
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among the forrestes glad MS. along the forrests glade 
Q: Q shows a false rhyme. 


skising deere, MS.: jumping Deer, Q. The use, 
twice repeated in the MS. (here and in Eclog V, 
st. 3), of the unusual dialectal word ‘ to skise,’ to 
skip, to run (0.E.D. skice), is interesting, as it 
seems to be a family word of the Fletchers. The 
only earlier example cited of its literary use is in 
the elder Giles’s Russe Commonwealth (1591) : 
‘ They skise for a large space, and seeme for to flie 
withall, and therefore they call them... flying 
squirrels.’ The only seventeenth-century example 
given in the O.E.D. is from Brome’s Joviall Crew, 
1641. ‘Skise’ appears to be the form prevalent 
in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight (Engl. Dial. 
Dict.). 


Dek, 12,13. 

The greater part of these two stanzas occurs also 
in the Chorus to Act III. of Sicelides, ‘ with varia- 
tions and in four-foot couplet form’ (Boas). 


Love’s soner felt then seene his substance thinne. Cf. 
The Purple Island, X1, 46, in the description of the 
darts used by the Cyprian bands: ‘ Thereto of 
substance strange, so thinne, and slight, . . . Sooner 
the heart did feel, then eye could see.’ 

Betwixt these snowie mountes in ambush lyes. Cf. 
Fusca Ecloga, ll. 74-5 : ‘ sub tumidis obscurus forté 
papillis / Clauditur.’ 

Oft in the eyes he hides his subtill gynne. Cf. Fusca 
Ecloga, 1. 67 : ‘ Verum oculo latet.’ 


He sonest therefore winnes that sonest flies. Cf. The 
Purple Island, XI, 49: ‘ In such a fight he winnes, 
that fastest flies.’ 
But if he lurke betweene the ruddie lippes... ° 
subtil poyson slippes. In an expanded form in 
Fusca Ecloga, \l. 75-80: 
at si labra inter formosa resedit 

Tectus, non illis quisquam me basia labris 

Ferre, vel impresso moneat certare labello. 

Quod si forté illas fixo petis ore latebras, 

Irruit, atque via tacité delapsus opaca, 

(Heu!) non delendo totas premit igne medullas. 
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Oft with a voyce... oft in a silent teare. Cf. Fusca 
Ecloga, ll. 69-72 : 
Seepe etiam blanda latuit sub voce Cupido, 
Pérque ipsas tacité in pectus dilabitur aures : 
Szpe coma implicitus torta, vel fronte serena, 
Aut tenero ignaros risu, lacrymisve fefellit. 


The whole stanza has a general likeness to Fusca 
Ecloga, ll. 83-91: Aut amor, aut ipsi similis mihi 
morbus amori est, etc. Changes appropriate for a 
piscatory eclogue are made ; Fusca, seen alone in 
the Latin Eclogue, is changed to Stella, one of 
four nymphs in the MS., and to Melite, one of 
five in Q. 


Out from hir eyes... doeth kindlie streame. Cf. 
Fusca Ecloga, ll. 92-4: 


Illa quidem dum me fixis spectabat ocellis, 


Sensi equidem illabi radios, qualésque reflexus 

Mittere Sol primo assuevit sub vere calores. 
The MS. version is nearer to the Latin than is the 
Quarto with its zodiacal reference to ‘ Sol, inn’d in 
the Bull.’ With the latter cf. The Purple Island, 
iy ae 

The warmer Sun the golden Bull outran, 

And with the Twins made haste to inne and 

play. 

For whoe Could fire suspect liv’d in a hille of snowe. 
Cf. Fusca Ecloga, 1. 95 : nec tales sub nive flammas. 


The whole stanza reappears in Fusca Ecloga, 


ll. 102-12, with a slight expansion of the Aitna 
simile : 


At cum labra labris sociarem, (ah!) quam mihi 


mentem 

Tum, Damon, quos esse putas sub pectore 
sensus ? 

Sensit & ipsa dolos: puduit ; mentémque 
decorus 


Prodiderat rubor, & tacito suspiria flatu 
Invite exierant : ex illo, sevior arsit 

Mente furor, magnéque intus candescit ab estu: 
Qualis, ubi Siculo pressus sub monte Typheus 
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Eructat flammas, tonitrique immugit acuto. 

Nec mihi tuta dies, nec nox mihi libera somno: 

Luce instat, noctésque etiam mihi visa pro- 
fundas 

Adventare. 


With the last line of the English version, ‘ Hir 
absence present makes,’ MS., Absence her presence 
makes, Q, cf. Fletcher’s lines, On my friends picture, 
who died in travel: ‘ And in thy absence present 
still remain’st ’’; and Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, 
Sonnet 60: ‘Whose presence absence, absence 
presence is.’ 


Fusca faire, MS., fair Nicea, Q. See Introduction, 
p. XXXill. 

Triphon. Mentioned also in Eclog III, st. 5, and 
in Eclog V, stt. 6 and 19, always as a healer. 


Her eyes did sparke as starres . . . those twinne fires, 
etc. Cf. Fusca Ecloga, ll. 100-1 : 


Lumina, que Geminos vincant, stellamque 
micantem, 
Ultima que ccelis excedit, prima relucet. 


Soe like arose... as sone decayes. Cf. an expanded 
version of this simile (which might have been the 
nucleus of Jeremy Taylor’s famous rose-passage, 
Holy Dying, Chap. I, Sect. ii) in The Purple Island, 
XI, 30, itself enlarged again in st. 38: 

Or as a virgin Rose her leaves displayes, 

Whom too hot scorching beams quite disarayes ; 

Down flags her double ruffe, and all her sweet 

decayes. 


The last line is closer to Q than to the MS. 


As flitte as is the matter fittest ayre. Cf. The Purple 
Island, VII, st. 7: ‘ And life it self’s as flit as is 
the aire we breathe.’ 


This seems to be the converse of Dr. Johnson’s 
gallant remark to Miss Helen Maria Williams : 
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‘Madam, I am very ill even when you are near 
me; what should I be were you at a distance ?’ 
(Boswell’s Life, Oxf. ed., II, pp. 542-3). 


PaGE 52. 

St. 23. Cf. Sidney, Sone, “Leave me 6 Love which 
reachest but to dust,’ etc.; and Arcadia, ed. 
Feuillerat, vol. I, p. 284: ‘For (O God) what 
doth better become wisdome, then to discerne, 
what is worthy the loving? what more agreable 
to goodnes, then to love it so discerned ? and what 
to greatnesse of hart, then to be constant in it once 
loved ? ’ 


St. 24. Dearelie he loves for shame love him as deare. Cf. 
The Way to Blessednes, 1632, Epistle Dedicatorie : 
“Oh! who can loue him sufficiently who loued to 
death’ ; and A Father’s Testament, 1670, pp. 140-1. 


Pace 53. 


St. 25. Nepenthe mixt with rue and hearbe of grace. This 
is like the balms of the physician Penitence in The 
Purple Island, XII, st. 11. 


ECLOGA. THOMALIN. THIRSILLY (ECLOG Il.) 


PaGE 55. 
The MS. omits the introductory and closing stanzas 
by other speakers, which appear from their allu- 
sions to have been written later than the main 
nee after Thirsil has actually left the Cam: e.g. 
Slee 
Tell we how Thirsil late our seas forswore, 
When forc’t he left our Chame, and desert shore. 


St. 2 <Q, st. 6). 


But like his swannes, etc. Cf. The Purple Island, 
Liste so. 
Ah singing might I live, and singing die ! 
So by fair Thames, or silver Medwayes floud, 
The dying swan, when yearesher temples pierce, 
In musick strains breathes out her life and 
verse ; 
And chaunting her own dirge tides on her watry 
herse. 
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Pace 56. 


PAGE 57, 
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Pace 60. 


PAGE 62. 


This reappears in Latin dress at the end of the 
dedicatory lines to Benlowes prefixed to Sylva 
Poetica : 
Sic pigra Meandri morituro ad flumina cantu, 
Eridanive sedens violenti gramine, carmen 
Postremum albus olor, vitam cum carmine 
fundit ; 
Exequidsque canens felicem illabitur urnam. 


Size xO st. 8), 
Thelgon late is dead, 1.e. Giles Fletcher the elder, 
who died in March, 1610-11. 


Stt. 5-10 (Q, stt. 9-14). 
Yet Griphus he preferd, etc. See Introduction, 
Pp. XXXV-Vvill. 


Sh <0), Str 3%: 
The wimie Rhene, and Volga’s self did passe. Giles 
Fletcher was sent with the Governor of the Adven- 
turers to Germany in the summer of 1587, and on 
a special embassy to Russia in 1588. No mention 
is made in this poem of the Scottish mission under 
Randolph to which reference is made in Eclog I. 
For another reference to the Volga, cf. The Purple 
Island, XI, st. 48: 

As when by Russian Volgha’s frozen banks 

The false-back Tartars fear with cunning 

feigne, etc. 


St et34U,.8b. 17s 

Whoe soe living dyes much better lives by dying. Cf. 
Sicelides, I, ii, last line: ‘ Who living dies, feares 
not to live by dying’; and Upon Doctor Playfer, 
‘But he who living dies, best lives by dying.’ The 
presumed subject of this latter poem, Dr. Thomas 
Playfer, died on 2nd February, 1608-9 (Grosart) ; 
we know the Eclog to be later. The phrase re- 
appears in Elisa, written in 1610: ‘ heav’nly joyes 
. .. live best by dying ’ (I, st. 7). 


St. 16 <omitted from Q). 
A stanza similar in style and vigour to much of The 
A bpollyonists, but without any exact parallel there. 
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in Covert glade. See note on Venus & Anchises, 
Sits Be 


St. 20 <Q; st. 23). 

Some greater river drowne thy hatefull name... . Let 
dirt and mud thy lazie waters Ceaze. Cf. Sidney, 
Arcadia, ed. Feuillerat, vol. I, pp. 217-8: ‘O happie 
Ladon ...canst thou ever forget / the blessednes 
of this impression ? if thou do, then let thy bed 
be turned from fine gravel to weeds and mudde ;... 
let some greater river fal into thee, to take away 
the name of Ladon.’ 


ALGON. DAPHNIS. NICAA. [ECLOG V.] 


For the identity of the interlocutors, and for the 
circumstances of the change from the Cam to the 
Trent, see Introduction, pp. xxxviii-ix. 


Where Lordlie Trent kisses the Darwin Coy. For a 
description in verse of the meeting of these rivers, 
see An Elegye on .. . Elizabeth Countesse of Shrews- 
bury, in Virtus Post Funera Vivit (1636), by William 
Sampson, who was at one time a retainer in the 
household of Sir Henry Willoughby at Risley. The 
volume includes also an elegy on Elizabeth Wil- 
loughby, first wife of the baronet, which extols her 
husband’s charity to the poor, and refers to the 
still-existing mortuary-chapel of the Willoughby 
family at Wilne. 


And gettes a heav’n on earth y’ primrose there. Cf. 
The Purple Island, X, st. 2: ‘A little heav’n on 
earth in narrow space she drew.’ 


Seemes the Sunnes litle Sunne fixt in his azure 
Spheare, MS. little sonne, Q. The poet repeats this 
favourite line in the poem to Edward Benlowes in 
the presentation copy to him of Q (reproduced in 
facsimile in Boas, vol. II, facing p. 173): ‘ The 
Sunnes lesse Sonne glittring in azure sphere.’ Cf. 
also The Purple Island, I, st. 45: ‘ A little living 
Sunne, Sonne of the living Light.’ 
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St..6: 
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St; 8. 
St. Q. 


PAGE 0 


Silo. 


Lambs ... in their wanton prankes | Bound ore the 
hillockes sett in sportfull rankes. Cf. The A polly- 
onists, V, st. 27: ‘ Lambs wantoning / Bound o’re 
the hillocks in their sportfull play.’ 


They skise, MS. They skip, Q. See note above 
on Eclog VI, st. 11. 


With hir he longes to live with hir he longes to dye. 
Grosart cites [he Purple Island, VII, st. 25: 
“With her he lives, for her he’l die.’ 


Triphon. See note above on Eclog VI, st. 18. 


The fishes Cold flame with this strong disease | And 
want their water in the midst of seas. Cf. Eclog III, 
Shera 5 
Drown then these flames in seas: but (ah!) I 
fear 
To fire the main, and to want water there. 


earnfull. “A Kentish provincialism ’ (Grosart). 


Thus many a Nymph ...1s tooke | Mocking the 
stroakes of Love 1s in hir striking tooke, MS. in hir 
striking strook, Q. Cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ed. Feuil- 
lerat, vol. I, p. 96: ‘She (Zelmane) also had an 
angle in her hand; but the taker was so taken, 
that she had forgotten taking.’ 


The rocke that beares hir name breedes y' hard stone, 
etc. The Rev. J. H. Clark of Hilgay (cited by 
Grosart, IV, pp. 362-3) was the first to detect the 
hidden allusion here to the name of the nymph 
Niczea, Elizabeth Vincent, the poet’s wife: ‘ The 
Poet means the St. Vincent’s Rocks at Clifton, 
which produce the so-called Bristol diamonds.’ 


FINIS. 
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